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The Congregational Review. 


APRIL, Test. 


CHRISTIANITY AND THE SERVICE OF MAN. 


THE criticism of an adversary may be in religion as in 
other things more serviceable than the eulogies of an 
admirer or the apologies of a friend. Harsh truths may 
be disagreeable, but they keep us face to face with reality ; 
graceful compliments may be pleasant, but they relax 
rather than brace the moral sinews. And so religion 
unquestioned and uncriticised may but be the more cor- 
rupted ; the reason that keeps jealous watch over her serves 
her most truly, forces her to remain simple, pure, living. 
Ages that know no doubt possess no faith; in them grow 
uy the superstitions that affront and destroy belief, and the 
follies that bewilder conscience and stain conduct. The 
eriticism that frees religion from these overgrowths helps 
to restore her original simplicity, at once doing her emi- 
nent service and laying her under immense obligations. 
We could more easily have spared the apologetics of this 
century than its free criticism,—indeed, to the criticism 
we owe all that is good in the apologetics. It is a doomed 
race that learns nothing and forgets nothing; and so isthe 
Church that shuts its mind to the analysis of the critic, or 
the argument of the thinker, or the researches of the his- 
torian. ‘To live in an illusion is but to be disqualified for 
service; while to know the worst that can be said against 
us ought only to teach us how to be and do our best. 

But only the criticism based on knowledge can teach ; 
in the judgment of passion or prejudice or ignorance 


there is nothing helpful. It does not reason, and cannot 
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be reasoned with, and we can only stand in its presence im- 
potent and speechless. Here is a book but a few weeks old, 
noticed in a preliminary way before, yet for other than 
intrinsic reasons worthy of more extended notice,* written 
as a criticism on the Religion of the Past and as “ An 
Essay towards the Religion of the Future.” It is, indeed, 
a very remarkable book—so the critics tell us; and it does 
not become unenlightened theologians to differ from judges 
who so agree. One stern guardian of public morals and 
academic ways describes it with a large allusiveness as 
‘eloquent with an eloquence which reminds us of Mr. 
Lecky, and illustrated with historical allusions worthy of 
Buckle.” The Spectator,+ now fallen on sombre and 
bewildered days, wishing to ‘‘ do full justice to the sense 
of fairness’’ in the book, pronounced it ‘‘ vigorous,”’ and 
certain to make “a sensation of a highly complicated 
kind ;” but it has thought again on the matter and written 
a second and sound criticism of certain points not to be 
here disecussed.{ An anonymous criticin The Atheneum,§ 
whose notions of gravity must be of a rather mixed order, 
thinks it deals with “some of the profoundest problems 
of the time, and in a tone befitting the gravity of the 
themes,” while it is said to instruct ‘“‘by the sweep of 
historic imagination which characterizes” it, and to be 
“the most powerful attack on Christianity that has been 
produced in England in this generation.” A pseudonymous 
critic in The Academy,|| in a sweetly feminine eulogium, 
written in a strain that knows only the superlative degree, 
describes it as ‘‘a book for the weak,” the gentle spirits 
who look regretfully back to the Christianity they have 
left, and need “ spiritual assistance” in the agnosticism 
they have chosen, and so she ends by changing her “ epi- 
graph” into ‘‘a book for the good.” These critics be- 
wilder plain people, and confound people who can hardly 
be described as altogether plain. If the unaided reason 


* The Service of Man. An Essay towards the Religion of the 
Future. By James Cotter Mortson. (London: Kegan Paul Trench, 
and Co, 1887.) + Jan. 22, p. 105. 


| March 5, p. 224. § Jan. 29, p. 153. Feb, 5, p. 86. 
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had been allowed to judge, even though a reason not quite 
unversed in theological and historical inquiry, it never 
would have concluded that this book was a serious or 
scientific criticism of the Christian religion, or indeed 
that it was in any way concerned with the religion of Jesus 
Christ. But to initiated reviewers many mysteries are 
revealed which are hidden from the profanum vulgus ; and 
certainly one of the most extraordinary is this, that Mr. 
Cotter Morison’s book is something quite other than a 
series of highly-seasoned postprandial disquisitions on 
human inconsistencies and illusions, illustrated by a skil- 
ful raconteur from the rich stores of a curious and extensive 
reading. Yet it is well to be reminded that at some point 
we are all pronounced and incurable agnostics. 

But we turn with “‘ befitting gravity’ from the reviewers 
to the book. Its fundamental idea is this, the impending 
supersession of theology by science, of the service of God 
by the service of man, of the Civitas Dei by the Regnum 
Hominis; and its purpose is to promote this most desirable 
end by proving belief to be decadent and by persuading 
men not to hesitate to renounce this decaying belief. Its 
arguments are, that Christianity has no special power to 
console, has been no special moralizing force in history, and 
has done no service in the past that need make us fear 
to face the future without it. And so, having dismissed the 
old Faith, the author sketches the new, and invites men to 
help in its realization; and by way of illustrating its pristine 
hopefulness, he gives, in an appendix, which appears as a 
preface, as doleful a jeremiad over the tendencies of the pre- 
sent and the destinies of the future as the most abandoned 
pessimist could desire. In the Regnum Hominis hope 
evidently dies with faith, and it is needful not to be too 
curious about the character of the charity that survives. 


I. 


Now, in order to make the principles of our criticism 
quite apparent, we must introduce it by two remarks, 
each very obvious. 
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1. If a man means to disprove a religion he ought to 
begin by understanding it; and to understand it he must 
know it, not as it has been believed by its crudest minds 
or realized in its rudest periods, but as it has been held by 
its maturest thinkers and embodied in its choicest per- 
sonalities. We do not take our ideal of manhood from the 
savage, but from civilized man. We go for our types of 
beauty to the Greek, not to the South Sea islander; and 
the normal standard of a religion is its most Perfect Person, 
not its least perfect age. Lessing, for example, who was no 
frigid theologian, distinguished the Christian religion from 
the religion of Christ. The distinction was very rudi- 
mentary and anything but new; yet it was and is always 
being overlooked. The Christian religion is conventional, 
ecclesiastical, and is represented by the historical or- 
ganizations which call themselves churches; but the 
religion of Christ is the Faith that He created and realized, 
that has as spirit and truth and love lived in the churches 
more as a hidden than a manifested life. These religions 
have often been more different than alike, and unless 
they are distinguished there can be no scientific criti- 
cism of either. But to distinguish these is to establish 
this position—Nothing can be held essential to Christianity 
which is not directly resolvable into the religion of Christ ; 
what belongs to it is of the essence of the Christian faith ; 
what does not belong to it is but an accident of its history. 

2. The second remark follows from the first, the re- 
ligion ought not to be criticised in and through the 
churches, but the churches in and through the religion. 
These are not only distinct and distinguishable, but have 
often been opposed. The religion created the churches, 
the churches do not constitute the religion. It is spiritual, 
ethical, universal; they are organized, consuetudinary, 
local, least general when most claiming catholicity. It is 
the ideal, but they at best and most are the means for its 
realization. The ideal dwells, as it were, in the mind of 
.God, but the realizing agencies live with and work through 
‘man, sharing in all the imperfections of his history. Yet 
the distinction involves relation, and it involves the prin- 
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ciple that ideal and agency ought to agree in nature and 
character. That is the best agency which does most justice 
to the highest and most essential elements in the ideal. 
The excellency of the agency is not its perfection as an 
organization, but its success in translating the moral and 
spiritual elements of the ideal into character and life. A 
society is a church only in so far as it makes man embody 
the mind of Christ ; in the degree that it fails to do this, or 
does its opposite, it is contradicting the very aim and ideal 
of His religion, and so doing no work of His, rather undoing: 
His work to the utmost of its power and opportunity. 

These are very obvious distinctions ; yet our author is 
sweetly unconscious of them. He argues as if Christ had 
no significance for Christianity ; as if certain churches and 
His religion were identical, as if their sins were its and dis- 
credited it, instead of simply discrediting themselves. If 
these distinctions are recognized, his arguments are dissi- 
pated into thin air; if they are not, the root of the matter 
is not touched, nay, the first word of criticism cannot be- 
spoken. As the case now stands his is neither the scholar’s. 
nor the critic’s method; but simply the discursive talker’s, 
who feels he has done his part if he has made a point, and 
nailed it with fit anecdote or smart quotation. The book 
is, with all its “befitting gravity,” good persiflage ; but the 
happiest persiflage can hardly claim to be scientific criticism 
or conclusive argument. 


Il. 


But now let us look at the main points our persifleur 
tries to make, beginning with ‘‘ The Decay of Belief.” 

1. And here we must note, as essential to his argument 
throughout, the standard of belief he assumes. It may be 
described as the formule of an uncritical and unscientific 
age. But these had the same value in theology as the 
age’s physical or chemical formule had in science, no less 
and no more. In each case ultimate principles abide; but 
as regards expression and development, or discovery and 
formulation, they are capable of indefinite development. 
This question of form or standard bears on the method 
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and argument of the whole book, and must be more fully 
‘discussed. In order to write or think scientifically about 
‘the decay of belief,” a man must have critically studied 
the prior “‘ growth of belief.” How did belief come to be 
what it was at the point whence the decay begins, and by 
which it is measured? Belief had a history before then as 
well as since then; and the significance of the decadent 
process must be throughout determined by the nature and 
causes of the process of increase. Our author speaks 
much of “‘ the Ages of Faith ;”’ to him the most typical of 
these are the Middle Ages, and he draws thence the most 
decisive of his ratiocinative illustrations. But how did the 
faith of those ages come to be ? and in what relation did it 
stand to the religion of Jesus Christ? These questions 
carry us back to the New Testament, and compel us to a 
scientific and analytical study of its cardinal and creative 
ideas—the character and person of Jesus; His words, acts, 
purposes ; how He conceived Himself, His mission, truth, 
kingdom; what sort of society He instituted, and what He 
meant it to do and believe. Then the development of the 
society and its beliefs must be studied; it isan organism 
conditioned byits environment, not capable of isolation from 
the environment in which and through contact with which 
it lives. Ancient religions, Hebrew and Classical, surround 
and penetrate the infant community, carrying into it ideas 
of priesthood and sacrifice utterly alien to its Founder. 
Greek philosophy enters its schools, conditions the evolu- 
tion of its thought, and affects the formulation of doctrine. 
The Roman Empire faces it, opposes it, forces it into opposi- 
tion, then attempts to absorb it, but is absorbed by it, 
supplying it with a political ideal, political machinery, 
imperial traditions and dreams of unity which it per- 
petuates, and attempts to realize. Barbarians invade the 
decaying empire, and the Church absorbs them, with their 
customs, beliefs, habits hardly changed and still active, 
and so while converting is converted, the new peoples 
changing the Church almost as much as the Church 
changed the peoples. And Mr. Morison’s “‘ Ages of Faith ” 
is the resultant of these various forces, very remarkable as 
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a product of many different and often opposed causes, and 
representing in its faith the action and effects of all the 
causes whose product it was. The circumference of its be- 
liefs was immense, but the relevance and legitimacy of its 
beliefs was small; they are all historicaily explicable, but 
only those are religiously justifiable which are contained or 
have clearly issued from the primitive germ. A man does 
not grow handsome and healthy in proportion to his 
obesity; and a religion has its age of faith determined not 
by the quantity, but by the quality of its religious beliefs, 
and their harmony with its ideal form or state. The monk 
who described or the friar who preached “the glories of 
Mary,” may have believed many more things than did 
Paul or John, all a thousand times more extraordinary 
than theirs; but Paul or John was not therefore a worse, 
or the monk or friar a better, Christian; nay, rather the 
beliefs that increased wonder lessened faith. For they 
obscured the spiritual ideal, weakened the moral sanc- 
tion, and dissolved the conception of a supreme and 
righteous will into a multitude of accommodating supersti- 
tions. Mr. Morison’s ‘“‘ Ages of Faith’’ may therefore be 
better described as the credulous ages, when beliefs were 
multitudinous rather than real, and belonged to the inci- 
dents of the evolution, not to the essence of the religion. 

We are now in a position to estimate the significance of 
the growth for ‘“‘the decay of belief.” If the former has 
been parasitic, then the latter will be a restorative process; 
if the growth has been but the development of the marvel- 
lous and the alien, then the ‘‘ decay ” will be but the return 
to the natural, which is here the spiritual—in other words, 
the process will be one of health and rejuvenescence, not 
of enfeeblement and wasting. The moral anomalies and 
mental extravagances our author so emphasizes and mag- 
nifies are symptoms of disease peculiar to the ecclesiastical 
organism or the mind of the period, but utterly alien to the 
religion ; while the causes that simplify the faith and raise 
the moral ideal indicate a return to the primitive reality 
and to the ancient relation between faith and life, belief and 
conduct. 
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2. But what bearing has all this on our author and his 
argument? Simply this, it proves his “‘attack upon Chris- 
tianity ” to be so unscientific in spirit and so uncritical in 
method as to be quite irrelevant and insignificant. It has 
come a good century and a half too late. Tindal and Col- 
lins knew their business better. They were at least up to 
the thought and, in spite of Bentley, to the knowledge of 
their time ; but Mr. Cotter Morison is in neither respect up 
to his. The most rudimentary distinctions escape him, 
and he gravely argues against positions that are altogether 
due to the pre-scientific state of his own knowledge. But 
when we advance from principle and method to evidence 
and detail the ignorance and irrelevance become still more 
apparent. We can notice only a few of his random judg- 
ments as to ‘‘ the decay of belief.” 

i. Butler is described as “‘ the favourite champion who is 
credited with a pre-ordained victory over all opponents, 
past, present, and future”’ (p. 13). This is news to us; it 
reflects the mind of Mill’s autobiography, not of modern 
theology. Butler’s excellences are familiar enough, and 
do not so much concern his apology for religion as his 
ethical doctrine; but his apologetical deficiencies and 
inadequacies have long been known and pointed out. He 
wrote for his own day ; his assumptions are those of his age, 
not of ours; no man who knows what he is about now cites 
Butler as a final or adequate apologetic—he leaves that sort 
of thing to Mr. Cotter Morison. 

ii. He says: “It often seems to be assumed that the sole 
or the chief object of the labours of scientific men were to 
find means and arguments to damage the Bible” (p. 16). 
Indeed! By whom is it so assumed? By an hysterical 
female perhaps, of the agnostic or apologetical order, but by 
no man, least of all by the sort of man a critic addresses. 
Mr. Cotter Morison ruthlessly patronizes ‘‘ scientific men” 
(p. 17), ‘‘a most hard-worked and industrious class,’ who 
‘come upon results which are fatal to the currently 
received opinions about the Bible.” ‘‘ Currently received,” 
by whom ? Scholars? or junior classes at a Sunday-school ? 
I know no assured scientific results that conflict with “ the 
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opinions ”’ of scientific scholars ‘‘ about the Bible.” As to 
the junior class, I do not understand how even its opinions 
should be made the measure of Christianity. Nor do 1 see 
how science is proved to have “cut the ground from under 
the feet of theology” because Samuel Clarke argued in its 
support on the basis of the scientific assumptions of his 
time. I could see how this indicates a change in scientific 
theory, but I cannot see how this affects either the substance 
or the evidence of theology. Yet in the most obvious books 
there are esoteric mysteries which we must be content not 
to know. But one thing I must do, protest against the use 
Mr. Cotter Morison makes of his “ scientific men.” What 
right has he to array them against either the Bible, or 
theology, or Christianity? They have not so arrayed 
themselves. He cannot but know that many most eminent 
names, representing all the sciences, whether pure or ap- 
plied, abstract or concrete, hold strenuously to the Christian 
faith, and are among its most honest and pious adherents. 
On this matter scientific men are no more divided than non- 
scientific ; to speak as if they were is to speak evil of the 
living in order that a controversial end may be gained. 
They have, indeed, in their ranks a few noisy polemics, 
vigorous in speech, fond of controversy; but their sciences 
did not make them polemical, they rather became polemical! 
in spite of them—which perhaps is a thing too little recon- 
dite for our author to see. It is natural that men who affect 
sets or dwell in clubs should mistake their gossip or their 
murmur for the voice of the world. 

iii. The Christian conception of God is stated thus :— 
‘God was an Almighty Emperor, a transcendental Diocle- 
tian or Constantine, doing as he list with his own” (p. 36). 
It is enough to quote: “Like asa father pitieth his children 
so Jehovah pitieth them that fear Him;” ‘‘ God is love;”’ 
‘*God so loved the world;” and then leave the old sayings 
simply confronting the new. He refers, indeed, to certain 
famous verses in Romans ix. 18-21; but he should have 
used Paul to explain Paul, and if he had but thought even 
as he quoted—how could the Apostle of charity, as the best 
and greatest thing, come to think of God as I am imagin- 
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ing he thought, as ‘‘an omnipotent devil desiring to be 
complimented ” (this appears as quotation) ? He must have 
used another language. Once he has approached to an ap- 
proximate notion of God as He is conceived in Christian 
theology, he may begin to write with intelligence about His 
being “ deanthropomorphized ; ” but as he is still a long 
distance from sighting the approach we must leave his 
remarks undiscussed. 

iv. The atonement is thus described: ‘‘ The notion that 
God wanted to be propitiated by the death of the innocent 
Christ, is a thoroughly base and barbarous one; natural 
enough in rude ages, when costly sacrifices was a recognized 
mode of appeasing deities, but repellent now” (p. 38). 
That were a statement quite impossible to a man who had 
known scientific theology, even in its darkest age. It has 
simply no reference to the truth. 

But we must leave the chapter, though many points, es- 
pecially the discussion as to miracles, call for notice, 
making only two conclusory remarks. (1) Mr. Cotter 
Morison has not the ghost of an idea what Christian doc- 
trine means; and so his criticism is simply speech at 
random. (2) The more he ascends to the original, the 
purer, the simpler, the more capable of varied expression in 
forms intelligible to living thought and credible to living 
mind will he find essential Christian truth to be. The 
theology of the past is but an interpretation of certain facts 
and ideas by the past, and is often more significant of the 
interpreting past than of the things it tried to interpret. 
The religion of Christ came to save man ; to do this it has 
had to descend into his mind, mix with his life, possess his 
spirit, and assume forms intelligible to it, but only that it 
might the better purify him, and by purifying make him 
capable of apprehending and realizing it in higher and 
purer forms. It created his culture and adapted itself to 
the culture it created. The ecclesiasticisms of the past may 
be sterile, impotent through their very claim to infalli- 
bility ; but the religion of Christ is permanent through its 
adaptability alike as regards vital organism and intellectual 
formule. 


~~ 


.... 





So aN 
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CHURCH AND DISSENT.* 


Ir might have been expected from so profound a lawyer 
and so acute areasoner as Lord Selborne that he would 
have been extremely careful in his statement of the position 
which he has undertaken to defend. A clear definition of this 
kind, however, is just the thing which it is most difficult to 
find in this elaborate defence of the Establishment; and 
the result is, frequent confusion of thought. Thus in dealing 
with Mr. Gladstone’s statement that a “current” has set 
in the direction of the severance of the Church from the 
State “ almost throughout the civilized world” —a statement 
which, with considerable hardihood, his lordship under- 
takes to challenge—he has, of course, to face the somewhat 
staggering facts astothe United States and our own Colonies. 
As we are not in the habit of borrowing our civil or eccle- 
siastical politics from ‘‘ Brazil, the Argentine Confederation, 
Peru, Chili, Paraguay, Uruguay, or Venezuela,” Lord Sel- 
borne’s references to them, albeit introduced with consider- 
able pomp by the hackneyed quotation from Canning, may 
be dismissed without further notice. The movement in 
European nations is, even on his lordship’s own showing, in 
the direction indicated by Mr. Gladstone, though we are 
free to confess there are in it elements which awaken 
the anxieties of sincere Christian believers — anxieties, 
however, which cannot be relieved by any appeal for the 
intervention of the State. It may be true that “the 
European current sets in a direction equally remote from 
the destructive enthusiasm of our Voluntaries, and from the 
love and reverence of Churchmen for the institutions which 
they hold more precious than their lives.” But it certainly 
is a very strong point to set on the opposite side that our 
own kindred and descendants have all committed them- 
selves to an opposite course. The maintenance by the State 
of a dependent clergy—a plan which finds favour on the 
continent of Europe—is a very different thing from the up- 

* Church and Dissent: A Defence of the Church of England 
against Disestablishment. By RounpELL, EArt OF SELBORNE. (Mac- 
millan & Co.) 
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holding of a National Church in the possession of a vast 
estate, and in the enjoyment of privileges which separate 
its members from the rest of the community. There may 
be but little disposition on the part of Continental nations 
to trust to the free-will offerings of Christian people for the 
support of the clergy and the institutions of the Church ; 
but wherever there is freedom there is a growing tendency 
towards religious equality, understanding by that term the 
effacement of all political distinctions between different 
churches and their members. 

‘As to the United States and the British Colonies” 
(says Lord Selborne, with that air of lofty condescension 
which is so becoming in a great judge), ‘“‘I am not (of 
course) ignorant of the stock arguments which are drawn 
from those sources by politicians of the destructive school.” 
This is an extremely simple and easy way of disposing of 
inconvenient facts. Call them “ stock arguments,” and they 
are got rid of once and for all. But when we have recovered 
a little from the confusion produced by the crushing scorn 
implied in an epithet which is manifestly intended to an- 
nihilate the unfortunates who have dared to produce stock 
arguments, we begin to ask in what respect the reasoning is 
worse because it answers to this description. The only 
question is, Are they true and have they been answered ? 
The action of the United States and our own great Colonies 
in this matter is a point of immense importance in a fair 
and intellectual consideration of this subject. The voice of 
Greater Britain has more authority here than that of the 
entire European Continent, with all the Spanish republics 
of South America thrown into the bargain. If Greater 
Britain be on our side, there can be little doubt as to the 
direction in which the current of the best and freest thought 
in the world is flowing. 

Lord Selborne consoles himself with the thought 
that these communities are young, and that “relations 
between religion and the State, of which there is no 
sign now, may not impossibly grow up in any or all of them 
hereafter, in the case either of new developments of ec- 
clesiastical power and influence, or of new jealousies of 
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that power and influence on the part of the State.’’ There 
ean be no objection to his lordship solacing himself with 
this hope, but any reasoning based upon it would not rise 
to the dignity even of a “ stock argument.” While ecclesias- 
ticism lives—and it will live as long as human nature—it is 
pretty sure that it will be intent on making continual en- 
croachments ; but the young States in which the power of 
our race is to be perpetuated, must be strangely metamor- 
phosed in spirit before they submit to its usurpations. 

His lordship, however, is of opinion that the argument 
drawn from them is irrelevant because they have had no 
experience of Church Establishments, and as these “‘ organic 
relations between Church and State’ have never existed, 
there cannot be any current setting in the direction of their 
severance. Such a retort savours more of a Chancery law- 
yer than of a great statesman. It is an attempt to trip up 
Mr. Gladstone on a mere phrase which is not worthy of the 
controversy or of the advocate. But it does not even rest 
on a basis of fact. Lord Selborne writes : 


The fact that in the more recently settled parts of the world the 
causes which produced Church Establishments in older nations have 
not yet come, and possibly never may come, into operation, is quite a 
different thing from the tendency towards the destruction of such Esta- 
blishments where they have been, under different conditions, a natural 
anda gradual growth of time. If an attempt had been made to create 
similar institutions bythe originating power of the State in the United 
States (where there was not so much as an Episcopacy till after its 
independence) or in the British Colonies, the analogy of their history 
in the old world would have been departed from, not followed (p. xxx.), 


If this paragraph had not been penned by a man of so 
much authority we should say that it literally bristles with 
errors. The creation of ‘similar institutions’”’ in the United 
States was precisely what was attempted, but it egregiously 
failed. It was not done in the United States, of course, for 
such action was outside the province of the Federal Govern- 
ment, but it was tried in some of the separate States 
of which the Union was composed. Even our own fathers 
had not fully learned the lesson which their bitter ex- 
periences should have taught, and when they established 
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themselves on the new Continent they had their own State 
Church, and it was one in which the false principle was 
carried out to its full extent. Mr. Doyle, the latest historian 
of these Puritan Colonies, properly cautions us against read- 
ing the idea of modern Dissent into the Puritanism of New 
England in the seventeenth century; and he says, ‘‘ The 
generality of English probably thought with Blackstone, that 
an emigrant to Massachusetts only exchanged the tyranny of 
the bishops for the tyranny of the brethren.’ Assuredly if 
New England has no State Church to-day, it is not because it 
has had no experience on the point. Gladly would its noblest 
sons and their admirers in this country blot out the dark re- 
cord of its State Church history. It might seem, however, as 
though Lord Selborne thought there could be no State Church 
unless it were Episcopal, since he remarks in support of his 
contention that there was no Episcopacy till after the estab- 
lishment of independence. What connection there is 
between this fact and the point he is seeking to establish 
is certainly not apparent. One thing is certain, the experi- 
ment of a State Church was made and abandoned, and there 
is not the faintest trace of any desire to repeat it. His lord- 
ship’s historical suggestions we must acknowledge that we 
are unable to follow. Our idea has always been that State 
Churches were the product of an early period in the history 
of civilization, that they belong to the time of a nation’s 
childhood, and are of the things of childhood which it is 
not always easy to put away, certainly not that they were 
the deliberate choice of a nation’s riper judgment in its 
maturer years; not that they are the deliberate choice 
of its riper judgment in its mature years. As much, indeed, 
is implied in Lord Selborne’s own words that they have been 
‘‘a natural and a gradual growth of time.” The fact that 
the States of the Union which ever had an Establishment of 
religion have got rid of it, hardly encourages an expecta- 
tion therefore that the story of the Old World will be 
repeated in the New. The colonists took with them the 
ideas of the mother country, and endeavoured to reproduce 
them in their new home in systems modified to suit their 
own ecclesiastical preferences and their altered conditions. 
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Happily for themselves, they were not hampered by the 
traditions of centuries, or overborne by the incubus of 
stolid Conservatism, and so they were able to shake them- 
selves free, and their present liberty is an encouragement 
to us to seek a like deliverance. 

The religious condition of America is a standing rebuke 
to those who have so little faith in Christ’s gospel that 
they are continually telling us that the State Church alone 
stands between us and Paganism, at least so far as the 
rural districts of the country are concerned. We have no 
desire to set up any exaggerated claims on behalf of our 
Transatlantic kinsfolk, but whatever be the test applied, 
their religious life need not be ashamed of comparison 
with our own. ‘There are marked diversities of feature in 
the two, and in some respects they are superior if in others 
they must yield the palm to us. Their clergy are not be- 
hind in ability or devotion, their congregations are not less 
numerous or active, their philanthropy is not less enter- 
prising or liberal. In a country which has been so 
rapidly peopled, and peopled by members of different 
nationalities, there must be an enormous difficulty in 
providing for the religious wants of newpopulations hastily 
brought together, but it has been done to a remarkable 
extent. We hear enough of the wickedness of New York, 
and conveniently manage to forget that the worst elements 
of New York society have been exported from Europe. 
The dregs of the old Continent have been poured into the 
city, and from it into other cities of the States, and then we 
taunt America because they have not been miraculously 
purified. And all the time that we indulge in this sancti- 
monious Pharisaism, we have evils in our own cities which 
might make us hold our tongues for very shame. With 
all the faults that can be charged against the States re- 
ligion seems, so far as we can judge, to have a more 
manifest influence in society than among ourselves. Take, 
for example (and it is a somewhat crucial test), the at- 
tention given to the churches and their work in the press 
of London and New York respectively. The Times hardly 
knows the existence of the great Dissenting communities. 
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Week by week it publishes a short list of preachers for the 
morrow; but they include only a few of the Anglican 
elergy. Occasionally, on some great public festival or the 
like, it publishes brief sketches of a few sermons by men 
of high official position, and in May gives some miserable 
reports of a few religious meetings. The Daily News, 
which has to rely largely on the support of Nonconformists, 
mocks them with a column given to the report of some one 
of their great gatherings, which stands out in contrast with 
the columns devoted to racing intelligence. In America it 
is very different, for there the papers deal with religious 
teachers and religious work as matters of interest to large 
sections of the community. We do not say this proves 
that the Americans are necessarily a more religious people, 
but it does prove that the absence of a State Church does 
not quench the religious sentiment or diminish the interest 
in churches and their work. It is scarcely necessary to 
add that the Americans, while they care for their own 
people, have earned a very high reputation by the noble 
service they have done in the field of foreign missions. 
We are not building up any special argument upon 
this. We point to the facts simply in disproof of the faith- 
less suggestions by which we are continually assailed. 

In one point America is certainly far in advance of us, 
and we dwell upon it because it affords us an opportunity 
for setting forth our own case for religious equality. We 
refer to the matter of Christian Catholicity. It is often 
said that the Episcopal theory effectually bars the way to 
the fraternity of churches which some large-hearted men 
are desirous to cultivate. We admit the difficulty, and 
regard it as a very strong argument against the Episcopal 
theory as supplemented and developed in apostolical sueces- 
sion. Whatever place a man may hold in the apostolic 
genealogy, he must certainly be sadly lacking in the 
apostolic spirit if he is unable to recognize a Christian 
fellow-worker as a brother in Christ unless he has received 
Episcopal ordination. No doubt where this view is severely 
held there cannot be catholic fellowship, but it is not ac- 
cepted by all Episcopalians, and the influence of State 
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Church privileges seems to develop with it a strength and 
integrity it would not otherwise have had. As an illustra- 
tion of this it is only necessary to compare the proceedings 
at the last Episcopal Convention at Chicago with those of 
our own Convocation last month. Dr. Phillips Brooks was 
not able to carry the catholic resolutions which he proposed 
in so catholic a spirit, but he found a sympathetic hearing 
and a considerable following. Where was the Phillips 
Brooks of the English Convocation to remind that august 
assembly that Dissenters were Christians and brethren 
though they were not Episcopalians, and that their work 
had the seal of the Master’s blessing even though they 
were not of the true apostolical succession? Dean Stanley 
would not have hesitated to do it, and Canon Wilberforce 
outside the Jerusalem Chamber has raised a protest of this 
kind as earnest and eloquent as it is full of the ring of true 
Christian charity. But had such a speaker risen in Convo- 
cation, there can be no doubt as to the cold and chilling 
reception with which he would have been met. The one point 
which numbers of the clergy think it necessary to accentuate 
at present is the distinction between themselves and Dissent- 
ing ministers. The latter preach the same gospel, and not 
unfrequently preach it with as much fidelity and power of 
popular impression. They may probably be men of culture 
and of piety, whom any Church would rejoice to have in its 
fellowship, and if they would conform they would certainly be 
welcomed with loud acclamation. Nay, if they could even in 
their unregenerate Dissenting condition be induced to say a 
word in favour of the State Church, and so with their lips give 
the lie to the whole work of their lives, they would be hailed 
as very Daniels come to judgment. Under these conditions, 
there is evidently considerable danger lest the people should 
begin to think that there is no great difference between apos- 
tolical successors and others who give so many proofs that 
they are servantsof Christ. If they are invited to applaud one 
Dissenting minister as a paragon of wisdom because he has 
given expression to admirable Church and Tory sentiments, 
they cannot be expected to judge very severely others who 
differ only in this, that they are more consistent with their 
VOL I. 21 
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own avowed principles. Hence the necessity for keeping 
fully and constantly before the minds of the people in such 
danger of being misled, the tremendous difference between 
the State-privileged successor of the apostles, and the maa 
who may be not less sincere, not less spiritual, not less 
abundant in labours—possibly not even less of an educated 
Christian gentleman, but who is only a Dissenting minister, 
and whose only orders are those which he has received 
from the great Master Himself. 

The Bishop of Winchester, in the letters he addressed to 
Canon Wilberforce with the view of convincing him of the 
serious error, not to say actual sin, he had committed in 
preaching the gospel in a Nonconformist Chapel, and so 
countenancing the idea that a Congregational Church may 
be a Church of Christ, has expounded this theory with a 
distinctness and fulness which leave nothing to be desired. 
Few Churchmen can speak with more authority than 
this venerable and venerated prelate. In him loyalty to 
his own Church is associated with a respect for the convic- 
tions of Nonconformists, and an anxious desire to under- 
stand and, if possible, remove their difficulties, of which 
we find but little evidence in Lord Selborne. Lord Salis- 
bury, in replying to the ex-Chancellor on a local Bill which 
he had criticized with his usual subtlety, observed that 
in opposition he was apt to be too much of a cold formalist. 
This is the character he maintains throughout this book, 
and especially when he has to deal with the theological or 
ecclesiastical questions. In this respect the bishop is 
honourably distinguished from the ecclesiastical layman. 
He is bent, of course, on preserving what appears to him 
‘the peculiar glory of the Church of our fathers.” He is 
anxious, at the same time, to do justice to the character 
and work of those who are outside its communion. 


I gladly acknowledge the piety and zeal of many of them, and 
believe that they are labouring, as we are, to stem the torrent of vice 
and unbelief, and to bring Christ home to the homes and hearts of 
men. You know (he says in his second letter) perfectly well that I 
never speak of Dissenters as heretics, that I never doubt the union to 
Christ or spiritual life of pious Dissenters. Of course, I believe that a 
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person baptized into Christ, awakened to his privileges as a child of 
God, and living a spirit-baptized life, is in a state of salvation, whether 
he be Churchman or Nonconformist. Of course, I believe if the Lord 
Jesus Christ were to return to-morrow (and for His speedy return we 
constantly hope and pray) that He would find multitudes of Noncon- 
formist Christians ready for His coming, and would call them to 


Himself to ‘‘ meet Him in the air;” while multitudes of the members 
of the National Church could only expect to hear the words, ‘* Depart 
from Me.” 


These admissions are eminently creditable to the bishop’s 
charity, however damaging they may be to the strength of 
his position. They minimize in an: unexpected manner 
and to an extreme degree the advantages of Churchman- 
ship and the losses of Dissent. Apparently it is only 
in this world that Dissent is to have its evil things, while 
the good things of Churchmanship are restricted in like 
manner. In the world to come Churchmanship and 
Dissent will be nothing, and the one test by which every 
man will be proved will be his relation to Christ Himself. 
They that are Christ’s (though they are outside what calls 
itself the Catholic Church) will be caught up together with 
Him in the air, while the Churchman who is not in Christ 
can only expect to hear the words, ‘‘ Depart from Me.” 
This may go very far to reconcile Dissenters to the 
position to which they are at present relegated by Church 
and State, while the prospect of the outer darkness may 
well disturb the Churchman who prides himself upon 
his ecclesiastical status and privilege, but substitutes 
trust in his Church for a living faith in Christ. If this 
were a mere question of personal advantage we might 
almost be content to rest here. It is not essential to our 
individual standing or enjoyment that we should be on 
terms of fraternal intercourse with the clergy and members 
of the Catholic Church. We desire that fellowship for the 
sake of the truth that by the manifestation of such unity 
to an unbelieving world we may the better glorify our 
Master. But if a Church theory has built up a wall of 
division which cannot be overleaped, we must accept the 
situation with as much grace as we are able to command, 
rejoicing at least in this, that separation from the Catholic 
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Church does not mean separation from our Lord, or a 
forfeiture of eternal fellowship with Him. 

It is when we look to the influence of such exclusiveness 
on the part of any one Church upon the world outside that 
the mischievous character of these pretensions appears. 
We are, on the bishop’s own showing, contending against 
common enemies sufficiently strong and formidable to tax 
the combined energies of all who love Christ if they are te 
be overcome. Is it possible that he can believe that the 
common work will not be hindered if we present this 
spectacle of disunion? One large section of Christians by 
their isolation from their fellow-workers give the impression 
that with them it is of more importance that their Church 
should be maintained, than that the common Master should 
be served by all who believe and follow Him. However 
unwilling he and those who sympathize with him are to face 
the fact, this is the practical outcome of the remonstrance 
which the bishop addressed to Canon Wilberforce. Is it 
possible to suppose that this will not have the most unfor- 
tunate effect upon unfriendly observers? It is certain that 
it will not increase their reverence for the Church. It is 
to be feared that it will not only lower their own estimate 
of Christianity, but, what is even worse, their faith in 
the value which their own professors attach to it. The 
canon had preached Christ crucified in a Nonconformist 
Chapel. This was the full extent of his transgression. 
He had not whispered a word in impeachment of the 
exclusive right of the Church, or in concession to the 
claims of Nonconformists. He had simply preached the 
gospel. But he had preached it from a pulpit ordinarily 
occupied by Nonconformist ministers. On the bishop’s 
own showing, those Nonconformist ministers may be men 
of high character and of Christian principle, preaching the 
same gospel as that in which the bishop himself glories. 
Had it been otherwise, had they been what the bishop says 
they are not, and had the pulpit been set apart for the 
teaching of heresy, we should still fail to see what injury 
could have accrued from the use of the same rostrum for 
the proclamation of the truth as it is in Jesus. Surely it 
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was a distinct gain that for once, if for once only, the 
instrument of evil should be used for purposes of good. 
As Paul lay a prisoner at Rome, the report reached him 
that there were men who were preaching the gospel not 
sincerely, thinking to raise up affliction for him in his 
bonds. There was something more here than a question 
of apostolic or Church authority. There was a melancholy 
absence of the true spirit of Christ. Yet so far from for- 
bidding them to preach, the apostle rejoices in the fact 
that whatever the motive Christ was preached. Compared 
with the offences of these men, the act of Canon Wilberforce, 
even on the bishop’s own showing, must have been ex- 
tremely venial. In his preaching of the gospel, he appeared 
to fraternize with a teacher who, though a Christian, was 
not a Churchman. Can the bishop believe that in this 
nineteenth century he will ever succeed in persuading men 
that this is an offence at all? It is not the spirit of the times 
only that is against it; it is the whole spirit of Christianity 
by which it is condemned and opposed. 

To justify the position which the bishop has assumed, it 
would be necessary for him to produce an express warrant 
from the Master Himself. Nothing short of a clear and 
indisputable assertion of the authority of the Church in 
the New Testament itself could avail to bear down the 
immense preponderance of argument based upon common 
sense and upon the whole history of the Church against 
such an invasion of the rights of the individual conscience. 
If, indeed, the blessing of Christ had rested exclusively 
upon the Church which was supposed to conform to the 
true ideal, if the true line of apostolical succession had 
been so strongly marked out by the perpetuation of the 
apostolic spirit and success in it and in it alone, if holy men 
had been reared only within the boundaries of the Catholic 
Church, and if the great work of the extension of the gospel 
had been done exclusively by that Church and its members 
only, there would have been a strong ground on which the 
bishop might have based his contention. Such marked 
indications of the Divine presence and blessing would have 
sufficed to overbear any a priori reasoning against a limita- 
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tion apparently so inconsistent with the genius of the 
points of the gospel. But it is hardly necessary to say that 
the facts are in an entirely opposite direction. To no 
church has there been given a monopoly of goodness. The 
glorious company of the apostles who from age to age have 
gone forth beseeching men to be reconciled to God, the 
goodly fellowship of the prophets who are ever bearing 
testimony for righteousness, the noble army of martyrs who 
count not their own lives dear that they may win Christ, 
have all been recruited and are being recruited still from 
outside the Catholic Church as well as from within its 
ranks. Practical evidence of this kind will tell for much 
in an age where the scientific temper has entered into theo- 
logical as well as into other discussions. It would require a 
very strong case on the opposite side to remove the effect 
which it must certainly produce. The case is not forth- 
coming. The bishop makes strong assertions ; but assertion 
is not proof, and without proof it counts for nothing. Here 
are the bishop’s assertions : 


There are certain principles of the English Church which she has 
held almost throughout her history, and which, but for her, would have 
been probably almost lost sight of in the world. One is, that the Church 
of Christ, not only an invisible spiritual company, but the visible living 
organism, is a gift of God, and has lived on in an unbroken continuity 
from the days of our Lord’s bodily presence to this day. So the Church 
is from above, not from beneath; and is not possible for a single man, 
or body of men, in recent times to constitute a new Church at their 
own pleasure. 


This is further explained in his second letter : 


My words in my former letter did not mean—I believe you hardly 
thought them to mean—a mere dwelling on what you term the “ pedi- 
gree” of the English Church. What I did say and mean is that Christ’s 
Church is a Divine ordinance, come down to us direct from God; that 
it was not a society formed by man; and that there is confusion in 
saying that if a man or a body of men desire to institute a new sect 
they thereby can constitute anew Church. If any one can prove to 
me that the Church of England so came into existence at the Reforma- 
tion I will resign my bishopric and retire from her communion at 
once. 


As to the last statement that the Church of England came 
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into existence at the Reformation, it is one that we leave 
the bishop to settle with Cardinal Manning and the repre- 
sentatives of the Romish Church. For those who attach 
such importance to the continuity of the Anglican Church 
it is, to say the least, unfortunate that they have never 
yet succeeded in convincing any one outside their own circle 
of the validity of their contention. Into that thorny contro- 
versy there is no need that we should enter at length. To 
those who, like ourselves, deny that there is the slightest 
warrant in the New Testament for the claims of the so- 
called Holy Catholic Church, it is a matter of slight 
importance whether the Church of England can vindicate 
her right to be the representative of catholicity in this * 
nation. It is the earlier part of the bishop’s statement 
that we meet with an emphatic denial. It is not enough 
that his lordship should speak with an air of authority, nor 
even that he should be able to maintain his position by 
appeals to the decrees of councils and the traditions of the 
Church, seeing that those whom he has to convince do not 
recognize the supremacy either of the one or the other. 
Our appeal is to the New Testament. If the Catholic 
Church as a “ visible living organism” has lived on in an 
‘*‘ unbroken continuity ’’ from the days of our Lord’s bodily 
presence until now, it must be possible to produce some 
evidence of this from the New Testament. But not a soli- 
tary hint of the kind has been brought forward. The 
bishop, therefore, is reduced to this position. He must 
depend upon tradition, and tradition, if it sanctions a 
Catholic Church, certainly does not endorse the claims 
of the Church in which he is a prelate. The court to 
which he appeals would certainly convict him of schism, 
and include him within the sweep of the same con- 
demnation which he now pronounces upon Nonconformists. 
So far as the point at issue between these two churches 
is concerned, it is little more than a question of words 
whether the Anglican Establishment is a new or a 
reformed Church. The law of the Catholic Church is 
broken as much by the assumption on the part of one 
section of it to reform itself as by its establishment of a 
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new and separate Church. In either case it sets at naught 
the only authority which the ‘‘ Holy Catholic Church” 
acknowledges—that of a pope or of a general council—and 
assuming an independent power which is absolutely with- 
out recognition by the authority to which it has itself 
appealed, carries out extensive innovations in the matters 
of doctrine, discipline, and ritual. All this might be said 
even if we accepted the favourite idea of English eccle- 
siastics, that all these changes were wrought by the Church 
itself. Here, again, we come across an assertion for which 
they have never succeeded in securing the assent of any 
_ judicial mind. History must be rewritten before we can 
accept such atheory. Henry VIII. and Elizabeth are about 
the very last sovereigns who would have allowed the Church 
to become an imperium inimperio. The reforms which were 
effected were, in fact, their work, and would never have 
been tolerated had it been otherwise. But this inter- 
ference of the secular power implies a new and still more 
extreme revolt against all that the Catholic Church holds 
most sacred. Whether, therefore, we appeal to Scripture 
or to tradition, the exclusive assumptions of the Anglican 
Church are without any sufficient justification. 


THE CANONICITY OF THE NON-APOSTOLIC 
BOOKS OF THE NEW TESTAMENT. 


Some time ago I endeavoured to set forth in the pages of The 
Congregationalist the chief grounds on which we Protestants 
of the nineteenth century, who discard all authority of Church 
Councils, should justify our faith in the Divine authority of 
the Bible. Recent discoveries and discussions have forced 
upon our notice an allied question—the question as to how 
the precise contents of Scripture are determined. How is 
the canon of Scripture decided for us ?—or, to limit the 
inquiry to the point of more immediate and pressing 
interest, leaving out of account the Old Testament, which 
has the virtual and implicit attestation of our Lord and His 
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apostles, what determines the canon of the New Testa- 
ment? Why does this library of biographical, historical, 
epistolatory compositions contain its twenty-seven separate 
works ? Why all of these works ? Why no others? It is well 
known that no such thing as a New Testament as one com- 
pact book existed in the days of the apostles, or for a genera- 
tion or so after their time. It was only by degrees, and it 
would seem, if we did not believe in Divine Providence, in 
the most casual way, that the scattered letters to such dis- 
tant places as the Syrian Churches, Rome, Corinth, &c., 
were copied out and associated with the four Gospels and the 
other works of the New Testament as altogether separate in 
kind from the earliest Patristie literature, and soon to be put 
on a level with the revered and inspired Hebrew Scriptures. 
The process was neither swift nor at first uniform in all 
quarters. Thus the Epistle of Clement once seemed to be 
near inclusion in the list, and the place of the book of 
Revelation was at times questioned. Are we to be quite 
satisfied with the ultimate decision which fixed the limits 
of our New Testament? If so, why? 

Quite recently more than one curious contribution to this 
problem has appeared. First, and most striking, is the 
publication of “The Teaching of the Apostles,” which 
Archbishop Bryennios discovered in an old library at Con- 
stantinople. So high an authority as Bishop Lightfoot 
ascribes this intensely interesting treatise to a time which 
is practically contemporaneous with the later written 
books of our New Testament. Dean Spence places it 
somewhere about a.p. 80-90. There is no doubt that the 
work proceeds from among the brotherhood of the Early 
Church—probably from the Jewish Christian community 
in Palestine. It is conceived, too, with an air of simple, 
unquestioned authority. If such a book appeared during 
the lifetime of the Apostle John, and—as would appear to 
be quite possible—even before the Gospel and Epistles of 
that apostle were written, should we enlarge the cover of 
our New Testament to include it? If not, why is the work 
to be kept out in the cold? Then, again, we have just been 
surprised by the discovery of the Fayoom MSS. If, 
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as many think, the gospei extracts found in these old 
documents are not taken from either of our four evan- 
gelists, but from some other version of the great tradition, 
what place are we to give to these records? Closely allied 
to this question is that of the Gospel according to the 
Hebrews. There is good reason to believe that this mys- 
terious work, so often referred to by the Fathers, is not to 
be identified with our present “‘ Matthew.” What position 
are we to assign to the casual extracts from it that are 
to be found imbedded in Patristic literature? If some 
future Tischendorf were to find a complete copy of the 
book hidden under the dust of some remote desert monas- 
tery—and almost equally wonderful discoveries of long-lost 
books have been made before now—what position should 
we give to it? Or supposing we were to find, say, a lost 
Epistle of St. Paul to the Corinthians, or that to the 
Laodiceans, what authority should we accord to these 
books ? Hypothetical changes in another direction may 
also be contemplated, at least for the sake of illustrating 
our argument. It is now generally agreed that the Epistle 
to the Hebrews could not have been written by the Apostle 
Paul. Various namesof possible authors have been suggested, 
and though many now incline to agree with Dean Alford in 
giving the balance of probability to Apollos, still there is 
no certainty, only a more or less plausible probability as to 
the authorship of this great treatise. Yet we do not doubt 
its right to stand in the New Testament. Again, Arch- 
deacon Farrar has recently expanded and popularized the 
great difficulties which are felt by many to stand in the 
way of accepting the Second Epistle of St. Peter. If we 
should feel compelled to agree with Archdeacon Farrar’s 
conclusions, and to deny the Petrine authorship of the 
Epistle, should we, there and then, tear it out of our New 
Testament as a barefaced interloper ? or would there still 
remain any plea for retaining it? To take only one more 
illustration, in the case of the book of the Revelation, suppose 
it could be shown that the author of that work was not John 
the Apostle, but John the Presbyter, how should we treat 
the book? These points—some of them of quite novel 
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interest—are enough to suggest the necessity of our settling 
the basis of the canon of the New Testament in our own 
minds, or at least of justifying the present canon on some 
clear, intelligible principles. 

In the first place we must distinguish this inquiry from 
investigations into the authenticity and genuineness of the 
several books of the New Testament. The questions are 
closely connected, and they to some extent overlap—that 
is to say, the determination of authenticity and genuine- 
ness does, in some cases, establish that of canonicity. 
Nevertheless the two inquiries are not identical. In dis- 
cussing the authenticity of a book, we ask whether it was 
truly written by the person from whom it purports to come. 
In considering the genuineness of it, we pursue our inquiry 
into the fabric of the work to see if a mutilated, adulterated, 
or in any way transformed copy has been substituted for the 
original. These are the two great questions with which our 
Biblical critics are now engrossed. But may we not answer 
them both in the affirmative in regard to a given book, and 
yet be in doubt as to the kind of rank and authority that 
are due to it? There is no reasonable doubt as to the 
authenticity and genuineness of the Epistle of Clement of 
Rome. It is admitted that the old Roman bishop wrote the 
letter to the Corinthians which bears his name; it is 
admitted that the work which has been handed down to us 
is substantially the same as when it came from the pen of 
its author. Yet we no more propose to include it in our 
New Testament, than we do to include the ‘‘ Antiquities of 
the Jews ” in the Old Testament. 

Historically considered, these critical questions are of 
first importance. In studying the life of our Lord, and the 
transactions of the Apostolic Church, we need to examine 
the documents in which these events are recorded in the 
critical spirit of the scientific historian—always remember- 
ing, however, that the intuitive discrimination and judg- 
ment of the critic’s inner consciousness, which has made 
such havoc with the contents of the Scriptures in the hands 
of the Tubingen school, is as far as possible from the sound 
inductive method which discusses evidence and distrusts all 
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« privri notions of what could or could not have been 
written by such-and-such an author. Thus our first inquiry 
concerning the Gospels is not about canonicity; it deals 
with historical credibility. Only in this way can the 
destructive criticism of such books as ‘‘ Supernatural 
\eligion”’ be answered. We must meet the destroyer on 
his own ground, or we shall not be able to meet him at all. 
But when we turn from the bare historical question to that 
of higher spiritual interest—the question of the separation 
of the several books of the New Testament from all the 
rest of the most credible historical documents, such, for 
example, as Xenophon’s ‘‘ Anabasis ” or “‘ Cesar’s Commen- 
taries ’’—our course must be determined by quite different 
considerations. 

We cannot fail to notice an important distinction between 
two classes of writings in the New Testament. There are 
the writings which we accept as of Divine authority, because 
we are first satisfied with the Divine authority of their 
authors; and there are the writings which we have to 
accept on their own merits, or on some external testimony 
apart from authorship, because we have no means of satis- 
fying ourselves as to the special advantages of the author. 
{n the first rank are the recorded sayings of our Lord and 
the Epistles of His Apostles. Tor the sayings of Christ we 
only want clear historical attestation. The Divine authority 
of the writer of His biography will help us to be more fully 
assured of the historical credibility of what is stated 
therein concerning Him. But as soon as we are well 
assured on this point, our faith in Christ is our reason for 
ascribing an essentially Divine authority to anything that 
He says. If only we know that He spoke the words, that 
is enough. Those who are not satisfied with this position 
cannot yet be convinced of the truth of the claims of Christ. 
For them the first question is not one of the canonicity of 
the books of the New Testament, but that of the truth of 
Christianity itself. In the present inquiry of course such 
persons are out of court. But to return: somewhat similar 
in character to the sayings of Christ is the case of the 
recorded utterances and writings of the apostles. We 
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believe that these men received direct authority from 
Christ, and a special endowment of the Holy Spirit to 
teach His truth. The knowledge that a certain writing 
comes from one of the apostles is sufficient guarantee for 
us that it ought to be included in our New Testament. If 
this be the case, and I see no possibility of denying it on the 
part of a full Christian believer, our course is clear. We must 
be consistent throughout. Therefore, if the lost Epistle to 
the Laodiceans should ever be discovered I, for one, should 
feel no hesitation in reading it side by side with that to the 
Colossians as of equal authority, especially as the Apostle 
Paul expressly ordered an interchange of these Epistles in 
terms which implied equality of rank. It is most improbable 
that a genuine portion of the New Testament should have 
been lost for eighteen centuries, and should be recovered at 
the end of that vast period, especially as many hold that 
our so-called Epistle to the Ephesians is the very Epistle 
to the Laodiceans referred to by St. Paul. Still, the possi- 
bility cannot be denied, and consistency would only be 
found in admitting that such an Epistle had a rightful 
place in our New Testament, if ever it should be recovered 
and identified beyond fair doubt. 

But the case is entirely different with another class of 
writings. I refer to those books of the New Testament 
which were written by persons concerning whom we have 
no evidence that a special Divine authority to teach 
Christ’s truth was accorded to them. We have no direct 
proof that any such authority was given to St. Mark or to 
St. Luke, much less can we say that it was given to the 
author of the Epistle to the Hebrews, seeing that we do 
not know who that author was. A common remark made 
on this point is that all three of these men were under 
close apostolic influence—at least that ‘‘ Mark was the 
interpreter and companion of Peter,” and that the author 
of the third Gospel was the companion of the great Apostle 
to the Gentiles. True, but how far can we be assured 
that this apostolic companionship conferred Divine authority 
to teach? As we do not know to what extent the influence 
of their respective apostle friends extended over these men, 
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it is surely hazardous to give the unique stamp of canonicity 
to their writings simply on account of that influence. It 
has been said that all the New Testament was written either 
by apostles or by ‘‘ apostolical men.” True again; but if 
the Epistle to the Hebrews was written by an unknown 
*‘apostolical man,” so was ‘‘ The Teaching.”’ Why, then, 
do we admit the former into the charmed circle while we 
ruthlessly exclude the latter? Even if we were willing to 
make much of the authority of early Church Councils, 
they do not come to our aid with sufficient promptness to 
be very satisfactory. As far as we know, the first Council 
to enumerate the books of the New Testament was that of 
Carthage, a.p. 397; it was attended only by forty-four 
bishops; it was not a general Council at all, but only a 
local gathering in the African province. And yet this is 
the Council the decision of which was tacitly followed by 
the whole of Western Christendom down to the time of 
the Reformation. ’ 

May we not solve our problem by using the analogy of 
classical literature? There is a world of difference between 
the “classics”’ and the “ Scriptures.” Nevertheless, the 
process by which the rank of the one class of literature is 
determined may throw some light upon that which deter- 
mines the altogether different rank of the other. If we 
were to discover a lost drama of Sophocles, or a lost 
dialogue of Plato, we should at once place those works 
among our classics. Why? Because we know that what- 
ever the great authors of them may have written could not 
fail to be of classical rank. But suppose we were to light 
upon an anonymous Greek manuscript. What position 
should we give to that work? Scholars would examine its 
contents. If they agreed that it was marked by the tone 
and character that have been recognized in the great 
masterpieces of literature, then they would say it too must 
be reckoned a classic. No one scholar could determine 
the question. The hasty decision of one age might well 
come to be reversed by subsequent ages. It would be only 
when the concurrent opinion of competent judges in succes- 
sive ages agreed on the common verdict that the literary 
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rank of the work would be assured beyond question. The 
peculiar characteristics of the New Testament are not 
literary. Some of it is written in a style which in the eye 
of the fastidious classical critic is painfully barbarous. 
No one doubts the literary superiority of Plutarch to Paul 
in the category of mere stylists. Therefore we must not 
look to the literary judges for a determination of Scriptural 
canonicity. Here Melancthon is superior to Erasmus, and, 
apart from his prejudices, Luther to Melancthon. The 
peculiar rank of the New Testament is not intellectual— 
high as is the intellectual power of so great a mind as that 
of St. Paul, and deep as is the brooding insight of the 
mystical John. It is not the mental vigour any more than 
the literary skill of these writers that makes us regard 
their writings as “Scripture.” The peculiarity is spiritual. 
A strange, indescribable something which we call inspira- 
tion is observed in the writings of these men. Now, if 
other writings are found which share this wonderful 
characteristic with the apostolic utterances whose authority 
is recognized, this identity of character justifies the inclu- 
sion of them in the New Testament. The authority of the 
apostles stamps their writings with Divine authority. 
Complete harmony with these writings and essential unity 
of character stamps the non-apostolic books of the New 
Testament with the seal of the same high authority. The 
self-evidencing spirituality, the majesty, the sublimity of 
the several books of the New Testament mark them off 
with grand distinctness from contemporary and subsequent 
writings. A vast chasm separates the contents of the New 
Testament from such works as ‘‘ The Teaching” and the 
writings of apostolic fathers. But the point of importance 
is not simply the impressive superiority of the several books 
of the New Testament. It is the agreement, in this wonder- 
ful character, of those which have not the apostolic stamp 
with those which have it. We know that the King’s seal 
is on the apostolic writings. We learn what it is from a 
study of those writings. Then if we detect it unmistakably 
on the other writings of the New Testament we are able to 
accord them the same Divine rank. But this is a case 
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where the individual discernment may be sadly at fault. 
Where is the unprejudiced, childlike, spiritual mind, which 
is alone fit to decide this question, to be found? Luther’s 
bold rejection of the Epistle of St. James, simply because 
that Epistle did not agree with his theology, is a glaring 
instance of the abuse of the subjective critical method. 
All prejudice is fatal. This is not a case where we 
question the right of private judgment so much as the 
wisdom of it. After all is there not a great truth in the 
claim to possess the presence of the Spirit of God in the 
Church, and the belief in the guidance of the voice of the 
Chureh by heavenly influences? The great mistake con- 
sisted in identifying a corporation with the Church, in 
supposing that the inspiration of the Church resided not in 
her members but in her bishops, and in asserting that this 
inspiration found utterance in the unchristlike babble of 
synods and councils. The true voice of the Church is a 
deep, almost inarticulate harmony of the inner thoughts of 
pious souls, like the multitudinous music of the sea. Now 
it is a tacit agreement of Christians of all ages and climes 
that the several books of the New Testament, and that 
they alone, have a right to be set where they are, the non- 
apostolic side by side with the apostolic, because both are 
felt to bear the same heavenly stamp. It is natural and 
inevitable that proofs of this kind should have been cumu- 
lative. The gradual collecting and recognizing of the 
separate parts of the Sacred Volume is just what we 
should have expected. Thus the confirming voice gathered 
force and swelled in volume till it beat down all objections 
and silenced all opposition from among the body of Chris- 
tian believers—the only persons who can be expected to 
accept the claims to canonicity of any part of the New 
Testament. W. F. ADENEY, M.A. 
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CITY EVANGELIZATION. 

[The following very suggestive paper from The Andover Review 
shows that our Transatlantic kinsmen are experiencing the same 
difficulties as ourselves. The bold American way of looking at such 
questions well deserves our study. | 


We think that the time has come to bring the discussion 
of the subject of city evangelization to a clear issue in 
these two questions :— 

1. What is the precise work called for and to be prose- 
cuted under the name of Evangelization ? 

2. What place ought to be conceded to this work among 
the enterprises of the Church ? 

We propose to answer briefly these questions according 
to the view which seems to us the most in accordance ‘vith 
the moral and spiritual requirements of our cities. 

Our answer to the first question is, that the work de- 
manded is in the simplest and strictest sense that of evan- 
gelization. What the city asks of the Church, if we rightly 
interpret its deepest needs, is the gospel of Jesus Christ. 
The growing demand, that is, of any great city upon its 
churches, is the demand for religion. Irreligion increases 
faster than destitution. A city is, in itself, not only a 
demoralizing, it is also a de-christianizing force. It is 
ceaselessly at work, through its disintegrating and de- 
structive agencies, upon those institutions and associations 
which tend to make and to keep men Christians. Hence the 
natural increase of the non-Christian element in all our 
great cities. Some of the wards of every great city are full 
of pagans, without the accessories of paganism. They are 
not pagans, because they are not religious. They are 
destitute of Christian ideas and Christian motives. They 
are not all ignorant, and they are not all poor. They 
suffer, but their suffering comes from their proximity to 
vice, or from their participation in it. They represent, in 
large degree, the very class which received the most con- 
siderate and compassionate ministries of our Lord when 
upon earth—the class of men and women in whose lives 
sin and suffering were so blended that nothing but the 
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gospel, in its forgiving and relieving power, could satisfy 
them. ‘This class needs and wants the gospel always. 
Evangelization is the offer of the gospel, the proclamation 
of the glad tidings, the disclosure of the mercy of God, the 
assurance of forgiveness through an atoning Saviour. It 
1s the business of the church to evangelize a city in every 
part, to carry the gospel into all its regions of darkness 
and sin. Charity is but a part of Christianity. It is 
not enough that the “blind receive their sight, that the 
lame walk, that the lepers are cleansed, that the deaf hear, 
that the dead are raised up—to the poor the gospel must be 
preached.” 

And if now it be asked how this work is to be accom- 
plished, we answer that the name suggests the means. 
Evangelization implies evangelists. We unhesitatingly 
agree with Dr. Pentecost in what he said in his paper 
given at the National Council of Congregational Churches 
in Chicago respecting the need of the revival of the order 
or function of the evangelist in the ministry of the Church. 
He said : 


I do not desire to be understood as criticising my brethren in the 
pastorate when I say that, as a rule, they are not evangelistic in their 
preaching and methods. I do not see how they very well can be with 
all the burden and care of the pastoral office upon them. The enor- 
mous demands that are made upon the average pastorate for new and 
fresh sermons twice a week, with a prayer-meeting address, and, per- 
haps, a lecture sandwiched in, during the week, have driven them to 
the study, from which they may only escape to make necessary pas- 
toral calls. This life habit of study and their practical exclusion from 
all people except members of their own flock and congregation have 
put them out of touch with the great mass of mankind. 


And, again : 


The work of teaching and edifying has been carried forward at the 
expense of evangelizing. It is safe to say that the preaching of nine- 
tenths of our pulpits is pastoral rather than evangelistic. I do not say 
that evangelical truth is not preached, but that it is preached rather 
from the standpoint of the pastor than from that of the evangelist— 
rather with the intention of grounding the believer in the truth than 
of leading the unconverted to repentance and faith... . More than 
three-fourths of our congregations are already believers, and of the 
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other fourth more than half are men and women who have sat so long 
unconverted under our ministry that we have ceased to look for their 
conversion. 


This is the truth, but it is not the whole truth. Every 
pastor knows that in the endeavour to adapt the truth to 
the congregation before him he becomes, in measure, un- 
fitted for purely evangelistic preaching. Evangelistic 
preaching is the preaching of the gospel of the Divine 
mercy and forgiveness. It is the iteration and reiteration 
of the love of God for sinners, as declared in the sacrifice 
of Christ. The evangelist is the preacher whose mind and 
heart are charged with this one idea of the gospel and 
with this one application of it. Not all revivalists are 
evangelists. Many of them are by the habit and tendencies 
of their mind farther removed from the evangelistic temper 
and spirit than the average pastor. We are not now advo- 
cating the claims of revivalists. We are urging the need 
of evangelists. We would not see the churches of the city 
suffer, we would not see the city suffer in its religious needs, 
through the limitations of the pastorate. We advocate 
unreservedly the training and the employment of men 
under that conception of the gospel which is best fitted to 
deal with the problem of sin and suffering, as intensified by 
the life of the city. Dr. Pentecost, from whom we have 
just quoted, is a man richly developed in the evangelistic 
conception of truth, as well as in the methods of evangelism. 
We are gratified to learn, through the columns of The In- 
dependent, that, by the action of his church, he has been 
set free to engage more fully in evangelistic work, and to 
train others for the work. We shall watch with serious 
interest the practical effort which the Tompkins Avenue 
Church of Brooklyn is making, under the leadership of 
Dr. Pentecost, for the evangelization of that city. 

Our answer to the question, as to the place which 
evangelistic work is to be allowed among the greater 
enterprises of the church of the city, is that the moral 
exigencies of city life are crowding it to the first place. 
The time has now come, we believe, when the city has the 
right to ask the church for greatly increased expenditures 
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in men and money. Thus far the city has done more for 
the church than the church has done for the city. The 
city has made possible a condition of church life, splendid 
and imposing in its externals, and of great spiritual im- 
pression on the minds and hearts of individual worshippers. 
The religious devotee can find in the church of the city every 
incentive to the refinements of spiritual culture. More- 
over, the church of the city is equipped with the materials 
of power. Its benefactions reach far and wide. It is the 
chief promoter of missions at home and abroad, builds 
schools and colleges, distributes a Christian literature, and 
in a thousand ways makes its influence felt over the world. 
All this the city has made it possible for the church within 
its limits to be and todo. And in return what has it to 
acknowledge from the church? Charities, in some degree 
adequate to its physical necessities, and missions, in every 
way adequate to its spiritual needs. It has no debt to 
acknowledge in the matter of evangelization. The account 
is far from even. The church still lives from off the city 
financially and socially, and gives back but a moiety of its 
gains into the morally necessitous life of the town. It does 
not give back enough to hold its place in the advancing 
movement of population. The church has been graphically 
described as “in retreat before the masses.” And under 
this policy of retreat the masses are smarting under the 
sense of desertion. The ranks of the indifferent and dis- 
affected are being continually augmented by recruits from 
the natural constituency of Protestant Christianity. The 
foreign element of the city population, though more agres- 
sive in its opposition to the church, is not the most 
dangerous element in opposition. The chief danger comes 
from those who feel that they have been abandoned by the 
church, and who in a kind of blind revenge form unnatural 
alliances with the immoral and irreligious elements of the 
neighbourhood in which they have been left. The Rev. 
Dr. Edward Judson—certainly a most competent authority 
—thus describes the process as going on in New York: 


An untutored working-woman or man who toils hard and long for 
what will buy but little of life’s needs, who has seen congregation after 
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congregation leave the lower districts of our city because fashion is 
retreating northward before the advance of business, and it is not 
considered pleasant or in the best form to maintain a church in a 
region whose private houses are being gradually transformed into 
tenements, any hard-pressed wage-worker not blessed with strong 
faith in God, who has seen Christianity moving out of his neighbour- 
hood to the precincts of wealth, and the churches dying, as it were, 
before his eyes, is apt to feel somehow as if Christianity were deserting 
him, as if, because there is a deep snow-drift in front of my door, I 
should infer that there is deep snow all over the plain. His belief in 
a good God, in a providing Father, seems to weaken, and we must 
not be surprised that doubt, at last, supplants faith and atheism grows. 
So come despair and hopelessness, carelessness and improvidence. 
So, too, follow ignorance and intemperance, brutality, pauperism, and. 
crime. 


Owing to the peculiar configuration of New York city: 
this process of abandonment and desertion is more con- 
spicuous there than elsewhere; but it is going on in every 
great city. What can arrest it? How can the church 
recover to itself the territory which is slipping from its 
grasp? We answer, advance the work of city evangeli- 
zation to the grade of that of home or foreign missions- 
If need be, under present exigencies, give it the very first 
place. To do anything less than this is to trifle with the 
problem. Why should a city church give $10,000 annually 
to home or foreign missions, and $3,000 to city evangeli- 
zation ? Why should it not bring up its expenditure for 
the city to the level of its greatest benefaction in any 
direction? What other course can satisfy the reasonable 
demands of the city upon its Christian element? As we 
have before intimated in the discussions of this general 
subject, we are convinced that little can be accomplished 
in the way of city evangelization until the church of the 
city is equipped for work through every day of the week. 
A Sunday church is, in the eyes of the masses, a class 
church. An every-day church, ministering through all 
possible agencies, reaches with a penetrating power into 
the densest life of the city. Of course the change, on the 
part of any number of city churches, from Sunday to 
every-day churches would involve a vast increase in ex- 
penditure. We allow this. But will anything less than 
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this suffice? We believe not. The dribbling support which 
is given to most city-mission organizations is a confession 
of indifference. It makes the impression of niggardliness, 
and the city scorns niggardliness wherever it sees it. We 
advocate, as a present necessity in city evangelization, the 
establishment of working centres, with a sufficient force of 
skilled workers to make them effective. Some old church 
may be reinvigorated and re-equipped, as St. George’s of 
New York has been under the leadership of Dr. Rainsford, 
or new churches may be built. The chapel, as an apend- 
age of a distant and wealthy church, is no longer an 
appreciable factor in the problem of city evangelization, 
and the city mission working through small and unfur- 
nished stations is no longer able to cope with the problem. 
These agencies may remain, but work must be projected 
upon broader lines. The modern city is testing the in- 
ventive and adaptive power of Protestantism. Thus far 
Protestantism has shown itself narrow in its methods and 
niggardly in its use of men. It is now evident that it 
must greatly widen its methods, and greatly increase its 
force of men, if it is to save the city. 


0 


MR. CHALMERS ON THE NEW GUINEA MISSION. 


Tue sympathy which the New Guinea Mission has awakened 
is an answer alike to those who contend that the mis- 
sionary spirit is dying out and those who would have 
the work of evangelizing the world carried out on the 
principles of what may be called a Christian utilitarianism. 
Nothing is easier than to sneer at the romance of missions, 
but the element is one which cannot safely be left out of 
account. The argument that the teeming populations of 
China and India have a paramount claim on the sym- 
pathies of British Christians, and that to meet it we 
overtax the energies of all the Churches, is incontestable. 
But hard logic does not decide such questions. What 
is more important, the providence of God does not suffer 
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us to work in this way. Some of our greatest missionaries, 
such as Moffat, Williams, Livingstone, have been men 
full of a daring spirit of adventure, and, at the same time, 
of a compassionate sympathy for weak and neglected 
races. Mr. Chalmers is pre-eminently a man of this 
type. The New Guinea Mission has indeed been specially 
favoured. Dr. Macfarlane, Mr. Lawes, Mr. Wyatt Gill, 
and Mr. Chalmers are in the first rank of noble mission- 
aries. Having an opportunity of meeting Mr. Chalmers 
and conversing with him, we gladly seized the chance of 
obtaining information about his sphere of labour, which, 
we are assured, will greatly interest our readers. Dr. 
Macfarlane and Mr. Lawes were the first missionaries to 
New Guinea. Mr. Chalmers followed them in 1877, 
having been previously settled at Narotonga. 

Of course, we observed to him, you found the kind of 
work very different in Rarotonga ?—The people there are 
civilized to some extent. There is a large Church mem- 
bership there. In New Guinea you not only meet with 
new tribes, but it is a new country. 

Which kind of work do you enjoy most?—The New 
Guinea work. When I joined the Missionary Society, 
many years ago, my desire was to be engaged in service of 
that nature as a pioneer among savage peoples. When 
I went to Rarotonga I took charge of the College for the 
Training of Evangelists, and having to do with civilized 
people I felt rather disappointed. I proposed that I should 
resign, and Mr. Green of Tahiti should take my place, 
and if the Directors would send me to the Hebrides I 
should rejoice to go. When the New Guinea Mission 
opened, and I had sent several batches of teachers there, 
the Directors asked me if I would come to England and 
call at New Guinea on my way. Mrs. Lawes was very ill, 
Lawes was ill also, but was moving about. ‘They were just 
about to leave, and Mrs. Chalmers had to leave for her 
health. After Mrs. Chalmers’ death I returned to New Guinea 
-—I was in perfect health—and I have been there ever since. 

Your going to New Guinea, then, was due to the Spirit 
leading you by circumstances, rather than to any deliberate 
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act of your own ?—It certainly was not intended by the 
Directors that we should stay in New Guinea. The in- 
structions were that we should come to England, but it 
was ordered otherwise, to my great satisfaction. 

Have you sent many of your students from Rarotonga 
to New Guinea?—A great many. They are called Raro- 
tongans because they are trained at Rarotonga, but they 
come from the other islands as well—Mangaia, Aitutaki, 
Manihiki. They are trained in Rarotonga, and then sent 
out as evangelists, and a great many of them have come 
to New Guinea. 

What is the character of these native missionaries ? 
Do they show any special adaptations for the work ?—They 
are earnest, enthusiastic, simple-minded, true-hearted, 
Christian men and women, and the natives come to them 
more readily than they would tous. They really are your 
most efficient workers ?—Yes. Indeed I may say that I 
look upon them as the real pioneers of Christian work in 
New Guinea. 

How many of them are there altogether ?—We have 
now about thirty-five working in the Polynesias. Then 
we have about thirteen New Guineans—young men and 
women converted in New Guinea, received into the Church, 
and educated by the teachers themselves. No feature in 
our missionary work can be more encouraging than this. 
It was surely the apostolic mode of spreading the gospel, 
and no other could be so effective. French missionaries 
could never move England as Englishmen would, and the 
same law must hold good in relation to these heathen 
peoples. 

Do you find the training of them easy ?—The great 
point we have to try and do with our converts is to 
imbue them with enthusiasm in the work, to give them 
the idea that if they want to derive good they must 
seek to do good to others. There is a great amount of 
enthusiasm. When the Kalo massacre occurred, and also 
the poisoning of the teachers at Isuisu in the Dahuni dis- 
trict, the enthusiasm was very great in the institutions: the 
difficulty was not to find the men, it was to select the most 
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suitable, since they all wished to go, and ultimately had to 
cast lots who was to have the privilege to go. How many 
institutions have you for training these natives ?—In 
fastern Polynesia four— Raiatea, Rarotonga, Savage 
Island, and Samoa; and in Western Polynesia we have 
one, at Lifu. 

When you commenced your work in New Guinea, did you 
find that there had been much preparation ?—There had 
been a good deal done by Mr. Lawes in the way of breaking 
up the ground, which we therefore found to some extent 
ready for our toil. He was looked upon as a man of peace, 
and well received, and his name was very useful as an 
introduction. He had been accustomed to go among the 
tribes and treat them as his friends; thus establishing 
kindly relations by which we profited. He was, in fact, 
as an apostle of peace between the white man and the 
natives. He had not done much travelling, but where he 
made his first station was a most central place, and the 
natives of various tribes came there from a long way round. 
I was once travelling about two hundred miles from Port 
Moresby amongst a strange tribe, and a man came up to me 
and introduced himself as Lawes’ friend. I said, ‘‘ Lawes 
has never been here.” He said, “I have been to Port 
Moresby, and Lawes and his wife have been very kind to 
me.” Iwas able to live with that tribe for a long time. 
Not only that, but I was able to travel to other tribes. 

As to excursions into the country, you were, I suppose, 
the first to penetrate far into the interior ?—Yes, for any 
distance. Lawes had gone in some distance in a straight 
line. Up to the present the point where I carried the flag 
has not been reached by white men. 

How far did you travel ?—Forty-three miles in a straight 
line. 

Did you find the people disposed to listen ?—Yes, they 
were very friendly. 1 communicated with them in broken 
dialect and through interpreters. I cannot say that I have 
ever met a savage tribe who had any desire for the gospel. 
But they want the goods we bring with us. Of course they 
have to be taught what the gospel is. 
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But have they any religious ideas at all? They have 
got a very meagre idea of the great Spirit. They fancy 
He has a very great deal to do with the things of this 
world. What they really dread is the spirits of ancestors 
or enemies coming back to molest them. 

Their religion is a religion of pure superstition and terror- 
ism ?—Yes; for example, they carry stones about them— 
some fetish they have got—and these they consider very 
sacred. Terror is really at the root ofit. About once a year 
there is a kind of worship of a great Spirit. With many of 
the tribes it is the time of the May moon. Really it is a 
kind of harvest feast. A grand festival is proclaimed, and 
they invite their friends from all the tribes about a great 
platform all hung over with fruit of various kinds—yams, 
cocoanuts, melons, &c. Dancing is kept on for six nights. 
On the seventh day they get a large platform, on the upper 
tier of which are a number of young men who have passed 
some kind of initiation, and down below are others who 
are just passing into this stage. Then there are a number 
of young lads in a chair, and these are lifted about with pigs 
hanging underneath. This is all done in a sacred place. 
Standing in front, at one of them at which I was present, 
were eleven women, sisters or cousins of the chief. They 
had small tomtoms, beating them. Ata certain part of the 
ceremony the young men split a cocoanut and tied the 
white to the front of their heads. Those on the platform 
stepped down, and they all marched round the sacred 
place. A number of young men came up with twenty-one 
large pigs. The priest, while all the others were marching 
round, speared every pig (no one can shed blood at that 
place but the priest) slowly and deliberately. Then those 
on the platform held up good yams, bread fruit, and so on, 
and presented them first to the rising sun, then to the 
setting sun, then to the north, and then to the south. 
After doing this they scatter the food amongst the crowd. 
The great thing was to secure a bit of this food. If it was 
a yam it was divided among the whole family. The great 
Spirit had been good to them. ‘‘ Where does he live?” I 
asked. ‘‘ He lives away back in the mountains.” ‘ Does 
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he ever cause you any harm?” ‘‘No, never. He never 
causes any harm.’”’ ‘How is it you get sick?” “It is 
because of spirits that have been troublesome ’’—perhaps 
quarrelled with them. They have got a taboo, which has 
been put on the cocoanut tree. When one of the family gets 
sick, they say he has broken the taboo. They inquire of the 
sorcerer what tribe it is that is injuring them, and they take 
food and figs to this tribe. If a child has fallen sick, and the 
friends cannot trace the sickness to other tribes, they inquire 
of the great Spirit, presenting a pig at the sacred spot. The 
head of the family takes the pig and places it on the centre 
post, and repeats something like this: ‘‘Great Spirit, some 
one has been angry, accept this.” Perhaps that child dies. 
The female relatives take the body whilst the men dig a 
grave and they stand in the grave, whilst the body is 
passed to them. When they receive it they repeat some- 
thing like this: ‘‘ Oh, great Spirit, some spirits have been 
very angry; this child has died. Let that appease them.” 
Whence they got their religious ideas it is impossible to 
say, but some of them are curious enough. They have an 
idea of a future state in almost all the tribes. The story of 
Adam and Eve is perfectly plain to them. Some two or three 
years ago a robber chief was converted. He came up to 
Lawes and said to him, ‘“‘ I want you to baptize me.” Bap- 
tisms generally take place the first Sunday of the month. 
Lawes said, ‘“‘ Oh, no, we never baptize any one until they 
have been well instructed ; after you have been educated I 
will baptize you.” ‘‘I know as muchas some of those that 
are in the Church.” Lawes said, “ That possibly might be.”’ 
He was a smart, clever man, and asked, ‘‘ Why can’t you ? I 
want to leave off all the past and become a new man; you 
ought to baptize me.” Lawes replied, ‘‘ Just wait a time 
and see if your life corresponds.” He said, “I have been 
attending the church and going to the school. Don’t you 
think I don’t know nearly everything I have heard in 
church, and I remember ?” ‘‘ What do you remember ?” “I 
will tell you the story about Adam and Eve. Adam was 
just like we ourselves, and the stupid woman had no busi- 
ness leaving home so early. She met this gaigai (snake), 
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and he said to her, ‘What are you doing?’ ‘I have 
only got my kiapa (bag), and have come out to get some 
food to take home to my husband.’ ‘What is the use 
of your taking that fruit? Look at those trees ; their 
fruit is much better.’ ‘But that is doah’ (sacred to the 
native New Guinean —any one breaking the doah must 
die, because it is so sacred that the spirits will all be 
angry). ‘ Who says it is sacred?’ ‘My husband told me 
it was sacred ; the great Spirit said it was sacred.’ ‘Oh, 
no, it’s fine food; you go and take it, and after you have 
once taken it you will like it.’” In New Guinea the man 
who would tempt a woman into sin speaks in this way. A 
woman goes out alone for yams. He says, ‘‘ There’s fine 
yams over there, come with me and help yourself.” Itisa 
well-understood invitation. In their idea Eve was thus led 
on by the serpent, and having taken some of these yams, 
she took some home. Her husband said, ‘‘ Where have 
you been?” ‘“‘I have been getting some food.” ‘‘ What 
have you got?” ‘‘So and so; taste this,’”’ and the foolish 
fellow, without asking any questions, ate. 

Of course they are not a people who have avery high moral 
sense ?—They are very much more moral than the people 
of Eastern Polynesia. I would call them a moral people. 
Adultery is punished by death. Young women are market- 
able articles, and it is to the interest of the parents to see 
that they commit no immorality. It is uncommon in the 
majority of tribes. When you get down to the gulf there 
is a little more laxity of practice. For example, I had an 
argument with an old chief on the point of adultery. He 
said that if a man seduced, without his knowledge, a wife 
of his, he would put him to death. ‘‘ Without your know- 
ledge!” I replied. “ What does that mean?” ‘‘ Well,” he 
said, “‘if a man came after a wife of mine, and brought 
with hima handsome arm bracelet—the ornament is one they 
greatly prize—they would send for me from the temple. If 
I took it and put it in my bag, and went back to the temple, 
it would be understood that he might have his desire.” 
The old chief could not be brought to see that it was 
adultery if he was a consenting party. They sometimes 
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prepare a feast and invite all their friends from the villages 
round. The chief provides his best for his guests, and 
when the feast is over he stands up and invites everybody 
to change wives all round. They cannot be brought to 
regard that as adultery. 

In this case it is in a looser tribe ?—A very much looser 
tribe. Eastern Polynesia is very much worse still. The 
women there give you an idea of sensuality. In Eastern 
Polynesia they have long loose robes, but in New Guinea 
the majority have robes simply round the waist. In one 
of the most modest tribes I know the women wear simply 
a little piece of cloth, and the men, strange to say, of the 
tribe are respectably covered. Other tribes have simply 
got string—are, in fact, nude. 

What is it that impresses such people ?—We have had 
one or two conversions through a sense of sin. But it is 
the story of Christ which chiefly takes them. 

But it must be difficult to get them to think at all upon the 
subject, and still more to have any intelligent ideas ?—Yes. 
I remember so in one case. I felt the man was an earnest 
man. We pitched our tent in his tribe, and he used to 
see us morning and evening at prayers. We taught him 
to say, ‘‘ God of love, give me light for Jesus’ sake.’”” When 
he was dying that was all he knew about religion. We 
do not all at once get round them by preaching. But we 
have friendly talk with them. We give them a little tobacco 
to smoke. I remember once telling them about railways. 
They thought they had caught me telling a lie, and they 
came back to know if I had any more lies to tell. 

There is, then, first an awakening of intelligence, then 
of heart, and by and by of conscience ?—Yes, that is much 
the kind of process by which they are led on to Christian 
faith and conduct. 

Have you regular Churches ?—Oh yes, there are bap- 
tisms and Church ordinances. When they want to be 
baptized we put them into classes and keep them there 
for five or six years. There is no baptism until we are 
sure there is a change of life. There was a rule lately not 
to receive any one into the Church who was not able to 
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read, but we cannot carry that out strictly with old people. 
There has been a difference between ourselves as to Church 
membership. Macfarlane baptizes natives when they 
make a profession and take the loin cloth. We, on the 
other hand, do not baptize them until we think they are 
really converted, until they have given signs of conversion 
by a change of life. 

Are the capacities of New Guinea for colonization great ? 
—I don’t think so. It is hot and unhealthy. 

Is thereany prospect of much commerce ?—Not at present. 
The natives grow nothing of any value. I don’t see why 
we should not grow large quantities of spice and coffee. 
There are millions of acres in Australia not yet cultivated, 
and what is the use of our causing trouble by rushing into 
New Guinea just now? The Missionary Society is the only 
real landowner in the country, and we hold it for mis- 
sionary purposes. We ought to try and educate the native 
instead of pushing him aside until he dies a miserable 
death. The Australian colonies have nothing to fear, and 
need not take New Guinea as a measure of precaution. 
It is only that marvellous spirit of the Anglo-Saxon 
stretching forward which causes all the excitement. The 
Australian Colonies won’t be full for the next century. My 
proposal was to get these people to plant coffee by giving 
them asmall bounty. I suggested it to Sir Henry Holland. 
The Missionary Society has sixty mission stations, a fleet 
of boats, and twelve whale-boats, and it costs not more 
than £5,000 a year. Why should the Government spend 
much more than that? Why should not the tribes be 
encouraged to plant cocoanuts by having some little 
reward given year by year? Even so small a thing as a 
knife would induce them to persevere. I would do the 
same with the coffee. If a native would plant an acre 
of coffee I would give him something. I would say, “I 
will get you the seed, you plant it, and I will come back 
and have a look at it next year, and when I am satisfied 
I will give you a present of a tomahawk.” That will be 
quite sufficient. When he sells his coffee I recoup myself. 
If a native sells to the trader for four cents he has to give 
me two cents. 
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You require men who take an interest in the work ?— 
It seems to me that the only thing that could induce men 
in any number to go and live out there would be love to 
Christ and the souls of men. You cannot conceive any 
men taking up that work unless their souls are inspired 
with enthusiasm. I think many young men might come 
out and get to like the natives. 

Have you any fear about the Germans ?—I never heard 
much about the Germans until I came home, and I saw 
an account which comes from Mr. Douglas, the Special 
Commissioner for our part of the country. I look upon 
it as an attempt to force New Guinea colonization. Less 
than two years ago we heard a great deal about this 
German colonization scheme. One of the steamers came 
across, and the captain said if they spent about half a 
million they might make a harbour. As to colonization, they 
were living on asmall island with about half an acre cleared. 
impression is it is the same now, and this scare is got up 
to induce the Government to spend more and open up the 
country for the benefit of Colonists. 

They have no intoxicating drinks ?—No. The only nar- 
cotic is areca nut, which is more of an opiate. 

Do the Australian Churches take much interest in the 
New Guinea Mission ?—Yes, but Australia is a growing 
country, and small townships are constantly growing up. 
The churches have really a great mission work among 
themselves, and so are unable to do as much as they other- 
wise would. 

Do you think the desire to get possession of New Guinea 
is strong and is growing ?—Yes. I saw Sir Henry Holland 
and told him our fears, but as long as Sir Samuel Griffith 
is Premier of Queensland we are all right. He sympathizes 
with the weaker races. He is the son of a Congregational 
minister. Sir Henry Holland said the Colonies would 
supply the money and take a share in it; Sydney and Mel- 
bourne would have little to do with it ; it would be Queens- 
land. They want to proclaim the Queen’s sovereignty, and 
themselves exercise the power. 

It is their Jingoism, and it makes them dissatisfied with 
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the Government at home?—Yes. They are a warlike 
race in New Guinea, and would not be disposed to yield 
without a struggle. They have no fear at present. They 
have a vessel of the Missionary Society constantly there, 
and the John Williams comes once in two years. The 
communication is all by water. 

You have no trouble in consequence of English sailors ?— 
{can only speak well of them. We had a company of 
prospectors across nine years ago, and they behaved re- 
markably well. We had 1,100 blue-jackets when they 
hoisted the flag a few years ago. 

There’s one thing that is troubling me a good deal. 
You read in the newspapers of murders taking place in 
New Guinea.—No murders have taken place where mis- 
sionaries have ever resided. A murder took place last 
November or October on the Louisinde Archipelago. It 
appeared in the papers last month, and that the mur- 
derer had his head cut off. The account of the murder 
was given by the man who brought the statement. There 
were seven natives on board to assist Captain Craig to 
dive for pearl shells. Three of them remained on board 
the schooner with the cook, whilst the others went in 
the diving boats with four white men and four Malays. 
The diver went down, was signalled to come up, and 
when Craig and Thompson were stooping over the gun- 
wales to help the diver up, it is said these men killed 
them whilst there was a white man standing at the air 
pump and four Malays in the boat. The man at the 
pump was killed. They then shot the Malays down, 
put the sails in the hold, and set fire to the vessel. The 
act is not that of natives— four men killing four white 
men and four natives. And how could these men know 
there were four tons of shell on board ?—for the native 
does not know a pound from aton. And what right had 
the Government at New Guinea, as at present constituted, 
to send a Greek to execute their work, a man who has been 
accused time after time of shooting natives. 

I expect Mr. Douglas gave the order if he was there ?—I 
believe the whole thing is a fiction. Another thing is, the 
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natives would not set fire to the ship, they would strip the 

iron off. There are disreputable white people on the group, 

Italians and Greeks from Queensland. If the natives were 

to kill the Greek and his party they would have good reason 

for it. A Commission was held about three years ago on the 

labour question, and it was then shown that natives had 

been stolen from Joannet Island. We went round with Sir 

Peter Scratchley. At one place we wished to land the 

interpreter said, ‘‘ Don’t go ashore, the white men have beem 
here and stolen boys and shot them.” In New Guinea they. 
have distinguishing marks; they wear different kinds of’ 
string and covering. It is much better since Sir Samuel} 

Griffith became Minister. Some of the most cruel things 

have been done by English people, some of them bearing 

names well known at home. Some of the natives went 

willingly, thinking they went for three moons instead of 

three years. 

The planter says he knows nothing about it. The labour is 
brought across, and all he has to do is to buy it at so much 
a head—that’s all he cares. They appoint Government. 
agents, broken-down men. They give them £150 or £200 
a year, and the more native labour they get in the better 
for themselves. Some of the agents were strict, and they 
were immediately put down. ‘This labour trafiic is decli- 
ning through the action of the present Ministry. There 
was a want of labour four or five years ago. It was a 
political move to secure the country. 

What are your hopes about New Guinea ?—After an ex- 
perience of twenty-one years I| believe there is nothing that 
will civilize them except the gospel. I don’t say this be- 
cause Iam a missionary. You must first get hold of their 
hearts. The gospel has civilized the natives wherever it 
has gone. 

You never feel that you are exposed to any perils amongst 
the natives ?—When you go amongst the people at first 
they are very uncouth and suspicious. You can see them 
making signs to one another. After a time you leave 
teachers, and when you return again they receive you more 
frankly, with more confidence. It is not that they believe 
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in Christianity, but there is an indescribable something 
comes over them. 

Have you ever been threatened with violence ?—Yes, I 
was once knocked down, but a number of people gathered 
around to protect me, and took me up and carried me away. 
I like it, it is no hardship tome. I have many a time 
had to tighten my belt through hunger. I have been many 
a time down with fever. I have laid my blanket under a 
tree and gone to sleep, not knowing how I should be re- 
ceived next morning in a strange tribe. They don’t know 
what you want, and are suspicious. I have been twice 
shipwrecked. I don’t think [ should enjoy missionary life 
without the dangers. I feel sometimes a little anxious how 
I am going to be received by a large tribe to-morrow. But 
when it is all over there is the pleasure. 





LIBERALISM IN RELIGION.* 


Ir is unfortunate that the same word should be used to 
describe a political school and a theological tendency. 
The connection between the two is at the utmost of an 
extremely shadowy kind, and the common designation is 
therefore apt to be confusing. We have examples enough 
to show that a very broad or ‘‘ Liberal” theology, as in the 
case of the apologists, for ‘ philosophic doubt” is compatible 
with a strong Toryism, even in Church policy. We find, no 
doubt, in both the same aversion to mere conventional res- 
traint of whatever kind, the same faith in progress, the same 
rebellion against the tyranny of the past, the same belief that 
institutions and creeds should be conformed to facts, not 
facts tothem. But there the resemblance ends, and as there 
is necessarily a strong prejudice in Tory minds against 
everything that is supposed to have even a distant affinity 
to Liberalism, it is hardly desirable to call this into play 
against a particular form of theological opinion. Some would 


* Liberalism in Religion, and other Sermons. By W. Pace- 
Ropsrts, M.A. (Smith, Elder and Co.) 
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take the still further objection that the term is too elastic, 
and as it may be used to cover what is nothing less than an 
absolute negation of belief, its use is sure to damage the 
more moderate and rational views of the school which 
finds so able a representative in Mr. Page-Roberts. But 
this is almost inevitable, and is just what occurs in the 
political world. Indeed, whatever our objections, the term 
has become so well established that any protest against it 
would be wasted. Liberalism in religion may be taken to de- 
scribe the reaction against the narrowness and bigotry of the 
past, which was as restricted in its sympathy as it was dog- 
matic in its belief. Its fundamental maxim has never been 
better expressed than by the great Pilgrim father who 
expressed his confident assurance that the Lord had yet 
more light and truth to break forth from His holy Word— 
an idea which has been strangely ignored by numbers 
of those who claim descent from this great Apostle of 
liberty. In its best form it has a profound reverence for 
truth, demanding only that it shall be absolutely free and 
unshackled in its examination of truth. It is not con- 
temptuous of the past or forgetful of the service it has done, 
but it refuses to allow its ‘‘dead hand” to be laid upon 
the intellect or the conscience. Thus, like a good house- 
holder, it brings out of its treasure-house things both old 
and new. 

These are among the leading characteristics of the volume 
of sermons which Mr. Page-Roberts has published under 
this comprehensive title. The preacher is a disciple of 
Frederick Maurice, whose spirit he has caught, and whose 
ideas he here sets forth ina style eminently fitted to influence 
thoughtful minds. His work is constructive; his aim is to 
teach, not to argue; he does not employ himself in de- 
nouncing ‘‘ effete superstitions,” as some are pleased to 
designate doctrines which do not command their faith, but 
he expounds with singular clearness and strength his own 
conception of the Gospel and its demands. The directness 
of his mode of address, the total absence of cant, the 
strength and manliness both of his thought and style, the 
sense of thorough reality which he gives—all serve to pre- 
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possess the reader in his favour. He is so far from being 
an iconoclast that he seeks rather to rescue from the indiseri- 
minate attack upon the creeds of the past whatever there is of 
truth in them. Indeed, we should be disposed to think that 
his weakness, which he has inherited from his illustrious 
master, is to ascribe to these creeds virtues they never pos- 
sessed. We happened to hear him preach on a Trinity 
Sunday, when his subject was the Athanasian Creed, which 
he dealt with in a manner sufliciently startling, endea- 
vouring to reconcile even its damnatory clauses with 
Christian charity. By a like principle of interpretation 
a creed would be made to teach anything which the inter- 
preter sought to find in it. It is one of the many evils 
growing out of a system of subscription to formularies 
and creeds that those who have accepted them try to 
read into them ideas of their own. The result is a great 
shock to the consciences of those who simply take 
them in the sense which they bear to ordinary readers. 
Very probably they judge too severely, but the impression 
is a perfectly natural one, and ought to be taken into 
account by teachers who, with a peculiar subtlety of intellect, 
can strike out some other mode of interpretation, which, 
however ingenious, is felt to be unreal. We have no doubt 
that Mr. Page-Roberts himself fully believed in the view of 
the creed, but our difficulty was to understand the mental 
process by which it had been reached. 

We were half afraid that in these sermons we should 
have found something of the same kind, but happily we 
have not. The teaching is as clear in style as it is fresh 
in thought, and in its spirit full of life and faith. Of 
course we do not always agree with the preacher, but he 
is always earnest and suggestive. We are bound to say, 
however, that his reference to the Bradlaugh episode seems 
to us not only weak, but altogether out of harmony with 
the best parts of his teaching. He is insisting on the 
power of the religious sentiment in England, and among 
his illustrations he introduces this : 


In what country of Europe, possessing representative institutions, 
will you see a duly elected member excluded for years from the 
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Chamber because he is a dogmatic Atheist? I am expressing no 
opinion on the rights of the case. But I do say it is a tribute to the 
faith which remains, or is thought to remain, in the English race; for 
the fear of constituents, in some cases, has led members of Parliament, 
themselves not overweighted with dogmatic faith, to take the side 
of exclusion. 


This, surely, is not an example of Liberalism in religion ! 
At all events we do not find anything of a like kind in the 
rest of the volume. The allusion is unwise and the argu- 
ment singularly unfortunate, for no sooner was there an 
appeal to the constituencies than the exclusion ceased. A 
more shameful prostitution of the sacred name of religion 
to party objects there is not in our recent history. The 
attempt to get up a cry of “the Bible” against some of the 
most earnest Christians in the country, simply because 
they felt that the Bible would be dishonoured by being 
forced into schools and used as a common lesson book, 
may be bracketed with it. If such incidents as these are the 
best proofs that can be adduced of the power of faith among 
the people, there is not much on which to reckon. At best 
they are but evidence of the strength of the prejudice to 
which they appealed, not signs of an intelligent and living 
faith. The passage occurs in a sermon on ‘‘ Commonplace 
belief in God,” and such action hardly attains even to that. 
It is impossible for any one who looks below the surface, and 
refuses to accept men’s pleasant descriptions of their most 
unworthy acts as true, to regard the opposition to Mr. 
Bradlaugh’s admission to Parliament as anything better 
than a partizan movement, in which politicians made 
use both of the devout religious sentiment of the few and 
the blind prejudice or blinder panic of the multitude, to 
secure a triumph over their rivals. 

Now to us it would seem that this is just the very thing 
which would be specially obnoxious to Mr. Page-Roberts. 
Among the great merits of these powerful sermons none is 
more conspicuous than the scorn of all that is unreal. The 
hollowness of a certain kind of scepticism is as offensive to him 
as the Pharisaic assumption of some good people. In nothing 
is this more marked than in his exposure of the cry against 
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dogma. In marked contrast with those who ‘‘ dream their 
dreams ”’ of a Christian Church without creed, without any 
agreement on dogmas among its members, whose only basis 
of union is a vague spiritual aflinity, he contends, “ There 
cannot be a Christian community without some Christian 
belief, some Christian intention.” And then, dealing with 
the foolish and mischievous cant against dogma, he asks : 


For what are dogmas? They are the formal statement of some- 
thing which a society or class of men holds to be positively true. Itis 
possible for men to feel that a thingis true simply to apprehend it with- 
out thinking about their own apprehension, or putting it into words. 
This feeling is the shadow of those truths which unlearned piety 
admits and acts upon without the medium of intellectual representa- 
tion. But the moment men unite in an expression of what they 
believe to be true, or rather of what they feel as truth, and apprehend 
as truth, they give utterance toa dogma. A Unitarian is in principle 
no more anti-dogmatic than a Trinitarian (p. 59). 


This is a very wholesome reminder to those whose pas- 
sionate hate of dogma is really neither more nor less than 
hatred of the Evangelical creed. Mr. Page-Roberts is 
naturally anxious to dissociate the idea of Liberalism from 
this rebellion against dogma, which, should it succeed, 
would get rid of the most precious truths of the gospel. 
There is of course a so-called Liberalism which wants to 
get rid of theology altogether, but, as he truly says, this 
‘is Liberalism without religion, it is irreligious Liberal- 
ism.” What he maintains is that it is possible to refuse an 
unworthy submission to authority, to exercise the most 
perfect freedom of inquiry, and yet to preserve faith in 
dogma, and even in dogma which has about it a certain 
veil of mystery. 

In the first book which made him known to the world 
he insisted on religion as a reasonable service, that is, a 
service built on a reasonable faith, a religion which can 
give a reason for the hope that is in it, that is in accordance 
with common sense and experience, that does not hide 
itself behind any authority, but stands and speaks with 
the enemy in the gates, justifying itself by its works. 
That is what he means by ‘‘ Liberalism.” It is the very 
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essence of Protestantism, though there are not a few even 
among Protestants who fail to apprehend this, and look to 
Protestantism rather as a teacher of new dogmas, and a 
setter up of a new authority of its own, than as a witness 
to the rights of the human soul. Liberalism believes in a 
theology which must be progressive because it feels that 
all new truth which we learn as to man or the world must 
affect our conceptions of man to God, and enable us more 
correctly to interpret the revelations of the Divine will. 
There are Protestants who cannot accept this. They 
believe not only in the Bible, but the version of it given to 
us by King James’s translators ; nor in that alone, for they 
are just as conservative of ideas which have been read into 
the book by the prevalent opinions of Churches. It is 
against this that Liberalism protests. It has one principle 
by which it is governed, ‘‘ Prove all things, hold fast 
that which is good,” and it opposes it to the unavowed but 
dominant maxim of the Conservatism which is found in 
all Churches, and which unfortunately takes special credit 
for piety and orthodoxy, “‘ Hold fast that which is.” There 
is nothing weak or unbelieving in Liberalism of this type. 
On the contrary, its faith in truth is so strong that it does 
not fear the result of the freest thought and the most 
searching inquiry. It is this to which Romanism objects. 
Cardinal Newman tells us “ he had fierce thoughts against 
Liberals,” and these thoughts ultimately forced him to 
Rome. Very ably does Mr. Page-Roberts deal with the 
Papal objection. 


There is one short answer to be made to the charge that Protestan- 
tism leads to infidelity, and it is this. There is ten times more 
Christian belief in the countries which are Protestant than in the 
countries which are Catholic. If you want to see a generally diffused 
and largely operative Christian faith you must go to the English- 
speaking races—in Great Britain, in the United States, in Australia, 
and in New Zealand. This great people—one people, however various 
their forms of government—this mightiest race in the world, to whom 
the future belongs, has been fed on Protestantism, part of it on the 
very strongest and most uncompromising form of Protestantism. And 
this mighty, world-pervading, all-conquering race, the offspring of 
Protestantism, is far less influenced by unbelief than races like the 
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Romance races, which have been formed by the discipline of Rome. 
When it is said that there are a less number of ‘ completely emanci- 
pated minds” in Protestant countries than in Roman Catholic coun- 
tries, it means that the number of infidels in Protestant countries is 
smaller than in Roman Catholic countries. Is there more Christian 
faith in France than in Scotland, or in Italy than in New England ? 
It is idle to answer such questions. It is Rome which is the parent of 
infidelity, Rome which has made it malignant, and Protestantism 
which has saved the faith. It is high time that this talk of Protes- 
tantism leading to infidelity should cease. At least it is time for Rome 
to become silent in the presence of all the infidelity which has sprung 
up on ground which has been all her own (pp. 66-7). 


This is well and justly said, and is the most complete 
defence of liberty, inasmuch as it shows that the increase 
of faith is perfectly compatible with the freest exercise of 
thought. A happy thing will it be for the gospel of Christ 
when those who profess such earnest zeal on its behalf 
learn that any attempt at repressing inquiry can but 
defeat its own ends, that the only faith that is worth 
having is faith which has an intelligent conception of the 
truth, and that the power of the truth is not dependent on 
the maintenance of certain approved formularies of opinion. 
These sermons all tend in this direction. They are prac- 
tical rather than controversial, but the keen and acute 
style in which they deal with some of the popular cant of 
free thought is very effective. Each separate sermon, in- 
«leed, affords sufficient material for comment, and we part 
from this admirable volume with a hearty respect for the 
conscientiousness as well as the ability of the writer. Of 
course we have our points of difference. The last thing 
which Liberalism expects is uniformity. The Spectator 
thought it necessary to address an argument to Mr. Page- 

toberts as to his teaching on the efficacy of prayer. We 
share The Spectator’s opinions on prayer, but we cannot 
agree in its criticisms of Mr. Page-Roberts’ words, which 
we regard as altogether overstrained. Some expressions 
which he uses are ambiguous, but we are not disposed to 
construe them too severely, especially as they are only 
a solitary sentence introduced in an argument dealing with 
a different aspect of the subject. Possibly the preacher 
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lays too much stress upon the subjective results of prayer, 
but it must be remembered that it is of these he is treating, 
and it by no means follows that he is indifferent to the 
other. Looking at the discourses as a whole they are 
remarkably fresh and stimulating, and calculated to be 
eminently useful to a large class of minds liable to be 
affected by the cant of a pseudo-Liberalism. 





FREEMAN’S HISTORICAL LECTURES.* 


In a world where the wrong man is so frequently found in 
some position of influence which he is wholly unfitted to wield 
with wisdom, it is refreshing to meet with so ideal an 
arrangement as that which gives us Dr. Freeman as the 
Professor of Modern History at Oxford. Weare not insen- 
sible to his faults, some of which we should not have 
expected to find in one of his eminent qualities and bril- 
liant learning. For the most part it is the superficial or 
ignorant man who is a dogmatist; but in Dr. Freeman 
there is the very opposite of all this, and yet he certainly 
is dogmatic. But in his case it is the consciousness of 
absolute strength, combined with a scarcely suppressed 
contempt for the shallowness of some of his critics, which 
produces sometimes an appearance of arrogance and even 
superciliousness which cannot fail to be offensive. It is, 
after all, a slight blemish on so great a reputation, and one 
which is all the more easily pardoned, as Dr. Freeman 
brings to his subject so much of genuine enthusiasm. We 
could wish it were not there, and yet we are constrained to 
admit that if ever there was a man entitled to speak with ab- 
solute authority on the subjects belonging to his chair and to 
resent the impertinence (for it is nothing less) which would 
dispute his conclusions without any attempt to refute the 
powerful array of facts by which they are always sustained, 
it is Dr. Freeman. He has studied history with all the 
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minuteness of research and the untiring perseverance 
which are so conspicuous among the Germans, and he is 
able to give us the results with a clearness and vividness 
to which they but seldom attain. These Oxford lectures are 
marked by all his best characteristics, and there is in them 
but very little trace of the dogmatism of which some com- 
plain. Of course he stiil startles us by some of those new 
modes of writing familiar names which are undoubtedly true 
to the tongue, but are so extremely puzzling to those who 
have not studied his special modes of spelling. But there 
are very few examples of this kind, and no peculiarities 
detract in the slightest degree from the value of a singularly 
complete and brilliant work, which gives us the best survey 
of modern history to be found in the language. 

But in applying this description to these lectures, it is 
necessary that we guard against possible misapprehension. 
A “survey” of modern history might naturally enough 
suggest the idea of a mere sketchy outline of facts, perhaps 
relieved by occasional sketches of great men or striking 
events, but which even these are not sufficient to redeem 
from the sense of dulness which permeates the whole—a 
dry skeleton of bones and nothing more. This is precisely 
what Mr. Freeman’s lectures are not. His outline is a 
carefully prepared view of the whole course of human deve- 
lopment, and is not only full of life, but often brilliant and 
effective inits colouring. It is the book to direct a student 
as to the line which his investigations should take. As we 
have passed rapidly from country to country and from cen- 
tury to century under our author’s lead, our one longing has 
been that we could pause at each successive point, and 
pursue the investigations which his allusions and references 
suggest. Through most of the ground which he traverses we 
have often gone; but he succeeds in giving an air of novelty 
to the whole by the remarkable way in which he groups 
events, generally contemplated alone and without any con- 
sideration as to their relation to each other or to the general 
course of history. By those who have any acquaintance with 
Dr. Freeman’s historical writings it will be considered need- 
less to say that the point on which he never fails to insist is 
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the unity of history. The distinction between ancient and 
modern history he entirely repudiates except for purposes of 
convenience. In his view there is no line of division between 
the two which is not entirely arbitrary. The storyof mankind 
is an organic whole, and he who would fully understand the 
movements of to-day must look at them in the light of the 
past, and even of a very distant past. There is in this 
conception a grandeur which has in itself a singular fas- 
cination. Let any one accept our author’s central idea 
and then seek to carry it into the study of the world’s con- 
flicts, and he will be at once surprised and interested to 
see the new light cast upon the entire story. Events 
which seemed to have no relation to each other will be 
seen to be closely connected, men and movements which 
had attracted little attention wili be invested with a new 
significance, obscure chapters of history stand out in their 
true meaning. 

The first series of these lectures is devoted to a general 
review of the study of history, the difficulties by which it is 
surrounded, the lines along which it ought to be pursued, 
the various sources from which knowledge should be sought, 
and the respective value of each. These lectures ought to 
be not only read but carefully studied by every one who 
desires to make a scientific study of history, and not merely 
to find something to interest him in artistic pictures or 
startling stories of the past. It is not possible for us to 
attempt even a sketch of the author’s views, so as to give 
any adequate conception of the wisdom which is condensed 
into his teachings. His habit of regarding history as one 
and indivisible stamps its character on all his work, and 
while it helps us to a truer conception of the progress of 
humanity, often gives an extremely picturesque and striking 
character to some of his representations. Thus referring 
to Mommsen, to whose ability and scholarship he does full 
justice, but whose historic tendencies he thoroughly detests, 
he says: 

When Mommsen gets puzzled over the union between Appius 
Claudius and Gneus Flavius, between the high aristocrat and the 
innovating freedman, I have often wished that I could have had him 
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with me at the Northampton election of 1841, and could have shown 
him the Tories and the Chartists—mayI say Appius Claudius and Gneus 
Flavius—marching friendly in one procession to the strife against the 
friends of free trade and moderate reform—may I say against Quintus 
Fabius and Publius Decius.” 


Touches like this, and they are frequent, give a life-like 
character which we scarcely expect to find in academic 
productions. Dr. Freeman has the great advantage of 
being himself an active politician with decided liberal sym- 
pathies ; and this is of no slight advantage, as every one 
must be aware who compares these lectures with the pro- 
duction of some learned dryasdust. Speaking of Ihne, the 
German historian who has set himself to refute some of 
Mommsen’s speculations, he tells us that ‘“‘he has gained 
an insight into many political matters which to Mommsen 
are the blackness of darkness. But how did he gain that 
insight ? By long dwelling in a land of free institutions, 
and carefully marking the institutions of the land in which 
he dwelt. Ihne’s long sojourn at Liverpool has taught him 
a thing or two which Mommsen has never been able to 
understand. Had the sojourn been at Manchester or Bir- 
mingham instead of at Liverpool, it might have taught him 
a thing or two more.” There is great truth in the criticism, 
and it is just as capable of application to the Professor him- 
self. He believes in progress, and he ‘s encouraged in his 
faith by his study of the past. There is a kind of fascina- 
tion in the thoroughness which characterizes all his work. 
We feel ourselves in the hands of a master who speaks of 
what he knows, but we are charmed even more by the glow 
of feeling which colours and warms many of his passages. 
One sign of his liberal tendencies is seen in his refusal to 
join in the outcry against Lord Macaulay which is as com- 
mon as it is unintelligent, and is for the most part raised 
by men who have no capacity to speak upon the subject. 
[t is due partly to the demand (a very natural and proper 
one) for greater exactitude in historic narrative, but quite 
as much toa reactionary feeling against the men Macaulay 
delighted to honour, and the great principles of which he 
was an exponent. No man could be more zealous for 
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accuracy than Dr. Freeman. He has appraised at their 
true value the “‘ sect of such confiding innocents who believe 
Henry VIII.’s reports on the inner workings of his heart.’ 
But his contempt for shallowness or superficiality or 
credulity does not prevent him from recognizing the merits 
of Macaulay, or paying him a well-deserved tribute : 


I have heard some speak against him who have a right to speak; I 
have heard many more who have none. I at least feel that I have none ; 
I do not see how any man can have the right who has not gone through 
the same work through which Macaulay went, or at least through 
some no less thorough work of a kindred sort. I can see Macaulay’s 
great and obvious faults as well as any man ; I know as well as any 
man the cautions with which his brilliant pictures must be studied ; 
but I cannot feel that I have any right to speak lightly of one to whom 
I owe so much in the matter of actual knowledge, and to whom I owe 
more than to any man as the master of historical narrative. Read a 
page of Macaulay, scan well his minute accuracy in every name and 
phrase and title; contrast his English undefiled with the slipshod 
jargon which from our newspapers has run over into our books ; dwell 
on the style which finds a fitting phrase in our own tongne to set forth 
every thought, the style which never uses a single word out ofits true 
and honest meaning; turn the pages of the book in which no man ever 
read a sentence a second time because he failed to catch its meaning 
the first time, but in which all of us must have read many sentences 
a second or a twentieth time for the sheer pleasure of dwelling on the 
clearness, the combined fulness and terseness, on the just relation of 
every word to every other, on the happily chosen epithet, on the 
sharply pointed sarcasms. These are indeed books which it is dangerous 
to take down to look at for any single fact or picture. Begin at any 
random page, and it is hard to put the volume again in its place till 
the rest of its pages have been read for the hundredth time 
(pp. 105, 106). 


There are many points on which we are tempted to en- 
large. The study of history is one of the most instructive 
to which our young people can give themselves, and 
carried out on the principle laid down by Dr. Freeman 
would be an invaluable discipline for the mind. Had it 
been possible we should have given at least a summary of 
his advice, but we must forbear. The second volume, on 
the ‘‘ Chief Periods of European History,” is in fact an 
expansion of the idea that the central fact of modern 
history is the development of Rome. This is worked out 
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with a clearness of thought, a force of reasoning, and a 
richness of illustration which make the volume a key to 
the right understanding of the centuries. There is a ques- 
tion which runs through the ages in the working out of 
which Rome played a conspicuous part but which has not 
yet been solved. A shallow sneer “in the lucky wisdom 
of her blindness has described it as ‘ Eternal.’ ”’ 


It is the ‘“* Eternal Eastern question” (he says), the undying question 
between the civilization of the West and the barbarism of the East, a 
question which has here and there taken into its company such side 
issues as the strife between freedom and bondage, between Christendom 
and Islam, but which is in its essence simply that yet older strife of 
whose earlier stages Herodotus so well grasped the meaning. 


The Professor divides the story of this continuous 
strife into three periods, the first that which preceded 
the headship of Rome, the second that when Rome was 
supreme, the third the period since her fall. All that 
we can do is to quote a solitary passage which will at 
least show how strongly the subject has taken hold of the 
teacher’s mind, not to say his heart also. There is 
many a gem of historic knowledge or political wisdom 
which we should gladly have gathered, many a picture 
brilliant in its splendid grouping and startling effects, to 
which we should like to have directed the attention of 
our readers. But we must content ourselves with this one 
sketch of the fall of Constantinople, which is sufficient to 
account for the strong part the Professor has always taken 
in Eastern politics. 


I would fain ask how many there are among those around me who 
bear in memory that this day on which we have come together 
(May 29, 1885) is the anniversary of the darkest day in the history of 
Christendom. The twenty-ninth of May, the day so long and so 
strangely honoured among us as the day of the birth and return of 
Charles the Second, bears about it in other lands the memory of events 
of greater moment in the history of the world. It is the day of the 
fall of the Eastern Rome, the martyrs’ birthday of her last Emperor. 
It was on this day that the barbarian first seated himself on the throne 
of the Cesars, that the infidel first planted the badge of Anti-christ 
on the most glorious of Christian temples. From this day onwards 
the Christian East has been in mourning for the home of its Empire, 
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for the holy place of its faith. On such a day as this there should go 
up no anthem of rejoicing, but the sad strain of the Hebrew gleeman 
who had seen a day of no less blackness: ‘“‘ O God, the heathen have 
come into thine inheritance ; thy holy temple have they defiled, and 
made Jerusalem an heap of stones.”” But for the Hebrews seventy 
years only of sorrow were appointed ; our captivity—for the captivity 
of the Eastern Rome is the captivity of all Christendom—has gone on 
now for four hundred and two and forty years as it is this day. Now, 
as then, barbarians sit encamped as a wasting horde in the fairest 


regions of the earth; now, as then, the profession of the Christian 


faith entails an abiding martyrdom on nations in their own land. 
And heavier still is the thought that not a few in Christian lands love 
to haveitso. We daily hear the strange lesson that ‘‘ British interests” 
“imperial interests ”—the interest perhaps of the usurer wrung from 
the life-blood of his victim—demand that we should do all that we 
can to prolong the rule of the oppressor, to prolong the bondage of 
the oppressed. We have seen the strange sight of English statesmen 
rejoicing, as at some worthy exploit of their hands, that they had 
given back to the rule of the Sultan, that is to the bondage of the 
unbelieving stranger in their own land, the men, the women, the 
children, for whom the swords of better men than they had wrought 
deliverance. With shame like this done in our day, we can hardly 
turn round and throw stones even at the men of the Fourth Crusade. 
They at least sinned for human motive of their own pelf; it is some- 
thing for which no human motive can be found when men rejoice in 
the sorrows of the helpless land which, after a glimpse of the light of 
freedom, were again thrust down into the night of bondage which 
that short glimpse of light has made more black (pp. 168-170). 





THE POLITICAL SITUATION. 


Tue stars in their courses are fighting on behalf of the 
Liberal cause. It is true that at the General Election of 
July in last year the Liberal party suffered, at all events 
for the moment, an overwhelming defeat. But, rightly 
regarded, even the result of the General Election was by 
no means so discouraging as it might at first sight appear 
to have been. The question of Home Rule for Ireland was 
a question, to a large extent, new to the electors of Great 
Britain, and we know from experience that it always takes 
a considerable time to familiarize the minds of the people 
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with a proposal so large and so far-reaching as Home Rule 
must be admitted to be. Nor did Home Rule stand alone. 
As all the world knows, it was presented to the electors 
of the United Kingdom in conjunction with a gigantic 
scheme of land purchase, the object of which was to buy 
out the Irish landlords by means of an Imperial guarantee. 
Is Home Rule worth one hundred and fifty millions ? was 


the question that was speciously addressed by Tory and 


Liberal Unionist candidates to the artisans in our towns 
and the agricultural labourers in the country districts, and 
to a question put in these terms it is not in any way sur- 
prising that in a large number of instances a negative 
reply should have been given. 

But the reply was not after all by any means so un- 
favourable as it would seem at the first blush to have been. 
Of the four nationalities that go to make up the United 
Kingdom three pronounced decisively and emphatically 
in favour of Mr. Gladstone’s Irish policy. The question 
submitted to the electorate being an Irish question it was 
not perhaps to be wondered at that Ireland should send 
eighty-five Home Rulers to represent her at Westminster. 
But Wales and Scotland likewise cast their vote in the same 
scale. Scotland, ever true to the principles of Liberalism, 
returned members in favour of the policy of self-govern- 
ment for Ireland in the proportion of three to two, whilst 
Wales beat the record and gave her vote in favour of 
Home Lule in the proportion of five to one. Ingland 
alone remained for the moment unconvinced, though the 
minority of Home Rulers even in England was considerable, 
and in some parts of the country Home Rule actually 
carried the day. The post of honour in England has been 
occupied on the present occasion by the thriving and in- 
telligent population of Yorkshire. Just as Manchester 
took the lead in the great controversy of Free Trade, and 
Birmingham in the equally important controversy of 
Reform, so Yorkshire has now taken the lead in the great 
and historical Home Rule controversy. When the North 
of England leads the way it is only a question of time 
when the South will follow in its footsteps. 
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Since the election many important events have happened, 
almost every one of which would seem to point in one and 
the same direction. The innumerable changes that have 
taken place from time to time in the character and com- 
position of Lord Salisbury’s Cabinet have weakened, not 
strengthened, the Government of the Queen. Carlyle once 
observed that he had noticed whenever an Annandale farmer 
was going to “‘ bankrape,” he was in the habit of appearing 
at market in a new pair of breeches. In the same way itis, 
to say the least, conceivable that notwithstanding the fact 
that it has constantly been changing different portions of its 
clothing, the Government of Lord Salisbury is to-day in no 
way better provided against the ruin and confusion that in 
all probability awaits it, than it has been at any portion of 
its history. 

The first great blow which the Ministry received befell it 
on December 22nd, when Lord Randolph Churchill resigned 
: the office of Chancellor of the Exchequer. The public con- 
duct of Lord Randolph Churchill in the past has not, it is 
true, been by any means such as to inspire confidence in 
the breasts of Liberals, yet we should, I think, be justified 
in extending to him a certain amount of sympathy and 
support in his present rather desolate and forlorn condition. 
In his letter to Mr. E. R. Russell, the Liberal member for 
the Bridgeton division of Glasgow, he wrote: “I shall 
gladly co-operate with all, in and out of Parliament, who 
will endeavour to induce or compel the House of Commons 
to revert to those financial practices which prevailed before 
1874,”’ and if by any chance he should have the good sense 
and the determination to act in the spirit of this declaration, 
no Liberal, at all events, would have any reason to complain. 
Lord Randolph Churchill is beyond question the most pro- 
gressive spirit of whom the Tory party can boast, and he is 
to this extent at least in earnest in his advocacy of retrench- 
ment and reform that he has found it to be impossible any 
longer to remain a member of a reactionary Tory adminis- 
tration. He is now wrestling, not for the first time, with 
the stubborn and unyielding mass of the bulk of the Tory 
party, and it is well that we should bear in mind that on 
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previous occasions he has more than once wrestled with it 
to very good purpose. It is true that the task in which he 
is engaged is a diflicult and well-nigh impossible task. He 
is trying to convert the Tory party to Radical or Demo- 
cratic principles. He is pouring new wine into old bottles, 
and it would only be in accordance with the nature of things 
that the new wine should burst the bottles and be spilled, 
and the bottles themselves should perish. In any case his 
resignation has dealt a heavy, and it may yet prove to be a 
fatal, blow at the continued and prolonged existence of the 
Salisbury Administration. 

It will be remembered that some five years ago Lord 
Carnarvon ventured to declare that three-fourths of the 
literary power of the country and four-fifths of its intel- 
lectual ability were arrayed on the Conservative side. I 
doubt whether Lord Carnarvon or anybody else would 
venture to repeat this assertion in face of the events of the 
last few months. No sooner did Lord Randolph Churchill 
resign the office of Chancellor of the Exchequer than Lord 
Salisbury presented to the world the humiliating spectacle 
of a Tory leader telegraphing all over the world from Rome 
to Ottawa praying and beseeching the gentlemen who style 
themselves Liberal Unionists to come over and help him. 
The result of all his efforts was that he succeeded in 
catching nobody except Mr. Goschen, and, as Sir George 


Trevelyan very properly said, in the speech which he  ~ 


delivered at Hawick in January last, of all the changes acroxs 
the floor of the House of Commons that have taken place 
in recent memory, this of Mr. Goschen was marked with 
the most perfect propriety, though Sir George was careful 
at the same time to add, that he for his part would never 
sacrifice his political allegiance. What was the meaning 
of language of this description? Simply this, that in the 
opinion of Sir George Trevelyan, as in that of most persons 
of judgment and of insight, Mr. Goschen had long since 
ceased to be a Liberal. He may doubtless have imagined 
himself, and, for aught I know, he may even still imagine 
himself, to be a Liberal, but the real fact is that for many 
years past all his energies have been devoted to stopping 
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the purposes of Liberalism. In the course of his not very 
brilliant or successful election campaign at Liverpool Mr. 
Goschen appears to have thought that he was saying some- 
thing particularly smart and even crushing when he spoke 
of the co-operation of the Irish people with the Liberal 
party as ‘“‘a nameless and unnatural alliance.’ In reply, 
we may perhaps be permitted to say that there is nothing - 
at all unnatural in his alliance with the Tory party. It is, 
indeed, the most natural thing in the world. He is now, 
let us frankly admit, in his proper place as a member of a 
Tory Cabinet, and, as regards his connection with the 
Liberal party, let us say, in the words of our national 
dramatist, ‘‘ Nothing became him like the leaving it.” 

The death, under most tragic circumstances, of the Earl 
of Iddesleigh, and the disablement, by reason of a terrible 
affliction, of the Chief Secretary for Ireland, Sir Michael 
Hicks- Beach, like the retirement of Lord Randolph 
Churchill itself, inflicted, as will be freely admitted on 
all sides, most serious and damaging blows upon the 
Administration of which they formed two of the most 
honoured and respected members. 

Nor was the resignation of Lord Randolph Churchill, the 
full effects of which have scarcely yet been realized, with- 
out an important bearing upon the position and prospects 
of the Liberal as well as of the Tory party. Speaking at 
Birmingham on December 23rd, which was, it will be re- 
membered, the very day when the announcement of Lord 
Randolph Churchill’s resignation was made, Mr. Chamber- 
lain frankly acknowledged that the political situation had 
been wholly transformed within the last twenty-four hours, 
and he went on to say that the old Tory influences 
having gained the upper hand, we appeared to be face to 
face with a Tory Government, the proposals of which no 
consistent Liberal would be able to support. Under these 
circumstances the Right Honourable gentleman suggested 
that an informal meeting of the leaders of the Liberal 
party should be held for the purpose of discussing whether 
it would not be possible to arrive at some understanding 
by means of which concord and harmony might be once 
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again restored between the different sections of the party. 
The suggestion was, it is hardly necessary to say, cordially 
welcomed by Mr. Gladstone, and, with his entire concur- 
rence and approval, the Round Table Conference was 
summoned. The late Lord Chancellor, Lord Herschell, 
was chosen as its President. Mr. Chamberlain and Sir 
George Trevelyan represented the Dissentient wing of 
Liberals, whilst Sir William Harcourt and Mr. John 
Morley were the spokesmen of the overwhelming majority 
of the Liberal party. The Conference was summoned, be 
it observed, for the purpose, not of decision, but of discus- 
sion, and Mr. Gladstone’s hands were so far perfectly free 
that he was not to be considered bound by anything 
that his lieutenants in the exercise of their discretion might 
take it upon themselves to say or do. I’rom a Conference 
meeting under these circumstances it was hardly to be 
expected, nor, indeed, was it even to be desired, that a final 
settlement of a great international controversy should be 
arriv-d at. Still the Round Table Conference has not been 
without its uses, and it assuredly does not deserve the 
unmitigated scorn and abuse that some persons have 
thought fit to pour upon it. If it had had no other effect 
than that of inducing Sir George Treveiyan to make the 
characteristic and outspoken deliverance by which he 
signalized his appearance at the Devonshire Club it would 
have amply justified its existence. For what was it that 
Sir George Trevelyan actually said? First of all he frankly 
admitted that the condition of Ireland was past correctives 
and palliatives, and that it must be treated radically and 
remedially, and then he went on to use the following 
remarkable and emphatic language : 


If (he said) I am asked what I mean by saying that the Liberal 
party is essentially united in principle, I answer first and foremost that 
they are united in the belief that before any other question can be 
satisfactorily settled, the condition of Ireland must be dealt with. The 
Irish question must remain unsettled, and the peace and happiness of 
every one must remain unsettled ,too, until we have the outward and 
visible sign of the agreement whichI am satisfied already exists in the 
minds of our leading Liberals in the shape of a carefully matured 
scheme for the government of Ireland and the settlement of the Land 
Question on very different lines from Lord Ashbourne’s Act. 
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These are striking and significant words, and if all 
Liberal Members of Parliament were only to vote in the 
sense and in the spirit by which they are inspired, when- 
ever bills or resolutions affecting Ireland are brought before 
the House of Commons, we should witness a speedy and 
fundamental change inthe political situation. Unfortunately 
the more recent utterances of prominent Liberal Unionists 
do not appear to point in the direction of conciliation. A 
voice, for example, comes to us from Birmingham pro- 
mising the support of the Radical Dissentients to the 
forthcoming coercive proposals of the Government, and 
threatening us with the prospect of three-cornered fights 
in every constituency in the country whenever another 
General Election shall take place. Yet another voice 
reaches us from Liskeard preaching, indeed, peace and 
reconciliation, but peace and reconciliation on the strange 
and unheard-of terms that the overwhelming majority of 
the Liberal party shall put on sackcloth and ashes, shall 
humbly confess their sins, and shall ask to be received 
back again into the fold from which they have strayed. 


I desire (said Mr. Courtney) reunion as the Apostle Paul did when 
he spoke of his heart’s desire for his brethren from whom he was 
separated. But did he on that account in the least degree depart from 
the cause which he had supported? No; when they became dispu- 
tatious he would still hold to his views in the midst of great troubles, 
great trials and great tribulations. So we desire a reunion, but it must 
be on the condition that we do not give up for one hour this cause 
which we support. This brings us to the position that we have to con- 
sider as practical men. We are separated from many with whom we 
have worked. We have desired to be reunited with them. We hope 
that they will come back with us. 


With all due deference to, andall proper respect for, the 
great abilities and high character of the member for South- 
East Cornwall, I may be permitted to express the opinion 
that these are rather the words of a superior person than 
of a Liberal reformer. 

Enough, however, has been said upon this aspect of the 
question, for it is the easiest thing in the world to attach 
an undue measure of importance to the deliverances alike 
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of Birmingham and of Liskeard. After all, it is not so 
much to the leaders as to the rank and file of the Liberal 
party that we should look for the reunion of the party. 
‘* Coming events cast their shadows before,” and the result 
of the recent election at Burnley is of the best possible 
augury for the future. In Burnley, at any rate, the dis- 
union that has unhappily manifested itself of late in the 
ranks of the Liberal party has been healed, and the Liberals 
of Burnley have shown that they are practically of one 
mind upon the question that government in accordance 
with the wishes of the people is a principle sound in itself 
and capable of being applied with advantage in Ireland as 
in other parts of the United Kingdom. The decision given 
by Burnley was beyond question an emphatic decision, for 
in the short space of six months a majority of 43 against 
was converted into a majority of 545 in favour of the 
policy of self-government for Ireland that is now for ever 
indissolubly associated with the name and fame of the 
leader of the Liberal party. And this decision was ren- 
dered all the more striking and significant by the fact that 
it was given in the teeth of the advice of Lord Hartington, 
that under present circumstances Liberals ought to vote 
for Tory candidates as against supporters of Mr. Glad- 
stone’s Irish policy. 

It is, then, in the people rather than in the leaders of the 
Liberal party that we shall do well to repose our confi- 
dence and our trust. It is easy to give too much and too 
exclusive attention to ‘‘ offers” and ‘‘ proposals” and ‘ con- 
ferences,’ and the like. The main thing after all is to 
educate the electors of the country. Home Rule, or self- 
government for Ireland, is based upon the root-principle of 
Liberalism, which is government in accordance with the 
wishes of the people. Hitherto the government of Ireland 
has been in reality a despotism under the forms of a popu- 
lar constitution. The wishes and desires of the Irish 
people have counted, for the most part, for nothing, or for 
less than nothing. If there is to be peace and contentment 
in Ireland in the future, all this must be changed and a 
real and effective self-government must be conceded to the 
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sister island. In other words, a statutory legislature must 
be established in Dublin, subject, it is true, to the un- 
questioned supremacy of the Imperial Parliament, but with 
power to deal with all matters distinctively and exclusively 
Irish. That this policy will ultimately win the day no 
longer admits of doubt ; whether its author will live to see 
its triumph depends on a series of contingencies which no 
human foresight can divine. Writing more than eighteen 
months ago, Mr. Healy well and eloquently said: ‘“‘If the 
‘white plume’ of Midlothian still led the van in the new 
Parliament, there is no man in the Liberal party to com- 
pete with Mr. Gladstone for breadth of view, be the profes- 
sions of his Radical lieutenants what they may. Were 
his strength as certain as his statesmanship, he would 
settle the question.” But whether Mr. Gladstone lives to 
settle the question or not, settled it assuredly will be, and 
settled after a fashion of which Mr. Gladstone would doubt- 
less approve. Being, then, confident of the solidity of the 
ground beneath our feet, and feeling that we are standing 
upon a rock from which we cannot be moved, let us possess 
our souls in patience, and write upon the tablets of our 
hearts the wisest of all possible precepts: ‘“‘ Despond not, 
exult not, so shalt thou prevail.” WILLIAM SUMMERS. 





MR. GLADSTONE AND THE NONCONFORMISTS. 


Nonconrormists have of late been singled out for attack 
by the “ Unionist” party. Possibly this is due to the dis- 
cussion growing out of the action of Mr. Bright, Mr. Caine, 
and others on Mr. Richard’s motion. There was a natural 
irritation on the part of Nonconformists which has found 
expression that may not always have been wise, and pos- 
sibly this provoked an outburst of angry feeling on the 
opposite side. Whatever the explanation, tle facts are there. 
Mr. Powell Williams, one of the members for Birmingham, 
has withdrawn from the Liberation Society, and has 
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signalized his secession by a letter which proves nothing, 
except that his anger had overborne his sense both of cour- 
tesy and justice. He can scarcely desire that the platform of 
the Liberation Society should be restricted to ‘‘ Unionists,” 
but if not, it is hard to see of what he complains. Among 
the leading members of the Society are some pronounced 
adherents of Mr. Gladstone, but the Society has not ex- 
pressed approval of his Irish policy, and we should have 
thought that honest Radicals who feel compelled to 
separate themselves from their friends on this point would 
have been glad of a neutral platform where they might unite 
with them in support of a common object. But this is not 
Mr. Powell Williams’s view. He assumes (for it is nothing 
more than assumption) that Mr. Gladstone would not sup- 
port Welsh Disestablishment, and he then withdraws from 
the Liberation Society, because among its leaders are fol- 
lowers of the Liberal chief. It would have been quite as 
reasonable for these gentlemen to object to Mr. Powell 
Williams being a member, because he belongs to a party at 
whose head is a nobleman who has declared against Dis- 
establishment. But he has what at first seems a more 
substantial grievance, though stated in a supercilious man- 
ner. Ata meeting in favour of Disestablishment, where 
Mr. Richard and Mr. Illingworth were present, a ‘‘ certain 
Mr. Ossian Davies indulged in vulgar abuse of Mr. John 
Bright and Mr. Chamberlain.” If that be so, it is on every 
account deeply to be regretted. But it has to be said that 
a writer who speaks of a respected Christian minister as 
“a certain Mr. Ossian Davies” is hardly entitled to ad- 
minister a rebuke for vulgarity, and then that Mr. Richard 
and Mr. Illingworth were not present. The incident only 
serves to show how impossible is the position of a Radical 
Unionist. Whig Unionists may quietly drift into Toryism, 
but that is contrary to the principles and aims of a Radical. 

Possibly some hint as to the secret reason of Mr. Powell 
Williams’s indignation with the Nonconformists may be 
found in the communication made by a member of Mr. 
Gladstone’s former Ministry to the editor of The Pall Malt 
Gazette. This gentleman’s picture of the “ferocity” of 
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the provincial Gladstonians must be somewhat disquieting 
to those who have persuaded themselves that the country 
is behind them. It is very difficult for any individuals 
to determine what the exact opinion of the Liberals in the 
constituencies is, but our own observation and inquiry 
have satisfied us that the confident assertions in which 
some of the Unionist writers have indulged as to the result 
of a General Election are absolutely baseless. The one 
certainty in the prospect is that the Unionist party would 
be annihilated, retaining but few seats outside Birming- 
ham. Perhaps it is a dim perception of this fact which has 
so irritated Mr. Gladstone’s former colleague that he hits 
out right and left, apparently without any consideration 
of consequences. 

In some points, however, he forms a very true 
estimate of the situation. London has no conception 
of the intensity of provincial Liberalism, and will prob- 
ably awake some fine morning to the discovery that it 
has blundered as fatally as it did in 1880. The most 
serious element in the present state of London politics is 
that the lead seems to be passing into the hands of the 
extreme Left. Nowhere has the game of Tory demo- 
eracy been played with more skill, and those who have 
been engaged in it have been aided by the unwisdom 
of Liberals of Sir John Lubbock’s type. The result is 
for the present the triumph of Tory democrats. But that 
is only a passing phase, and sooner or later will be followed 
by an uprising of the strong Radical element. Our own 
belief is that London will be recovered for Liberalism, 
but it will be Liberalism of a very advanced type, unless, 
in the meantime, the old guides recover the lead which 
is rapidly passing from them by getting once more into 
touch with the popular section. Mr. Schnadhorst has set 
himself to this task, and he has our most hearty wishes 
for his success. Nothing is more likely to help him than 
a clear understanding of the temper of the Liberalism of 
the country. It is not ferocious, but it is very resolute, 
and it must be said also impatient of the check to progress 
for which Unionists are largely responsible. We are not 
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prepared to endorse all its judgments of the men who have 
separated themselves from their party, though in some 
cases we are not surprised at them. But we do not think 
these would be allowed to have much weight if there seemed 
to be a prospect of reunion on fair terms. At present 
they see Radicals like Mr. Jesse Collings and Mr. Caine 
helping their adversaries, or a gentleman like Mr. Cameron 
Corbet declaring himself a ‘‘ Radical of Radicals,” and then 
rushing down to Derbyshire to support a Tory. And they 
do not mince their words in relation to conduct they are 
quite unable to understand. 

The Nonconformist ministers are said to be the worst 
offenders. ‘‘ It is worse,’’ we are told by the ex-minister, 
“in the country districts even than in the towns, because 
the Liberals in most of the villages are dominated by the 
Nonconformist ministers, who really regard Gladstone as a 
god, and to differ from him on the smallest point as blas- 
phemy against the Holy Ghost.” Before dealing with this 
ridiculous assertion we must enter a preliminary protest 
against this introduction of words and thoughts so sacred 
into our political strife. There has been more of this in 
the present controversy than in any other within our 
memory. The miserable cant about “ finding salvation” 
began, we believe, with some supporters of Mr. Gladstone, 
and is, in our view, sufficiently offensive. But it is not so 
bad as the passage just quoted, which shows as little respect 
for the sacred name thus blasphemed as for the Noncon- 
formist ministers. 

But now as to the charge that our ministers are, as The 
Pall Mall Gazette puts it, Gladstonolaters. How much 
foundation is there for its suggestions? Of their allegiance 
to Mr. Gladstone there can be no question. We do not re- 
gard our loyalty to the noblest statesman of the age as a re- 
proach, and we feel there never was less need to be ashamed 
of it now. Before us lies the remarkable speech which he 
addressed to the Yorkshire members of his party on the 17th 
of last month. It stands out so distinctly from the ordi- 
nary speeches of our political chiefs as to have a perfectly 
unique character. It moves in an orbit of the speaker’s 
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own, far removed from the miserable personal and party 
wranglings which have disgraced this controversy. There 
is in it not a word which would suggest that the speaker 
has had to run the gauntlet of a passionate hostility and 
fierce vituperation without parallel, at all events in our recent 
history. Everywhere it breathes the spirit of the patriot 
and the statesman who seeks to make duty his guiding star. 
Mr. Gladstone does not doubt the conscientiousness of oppo- 
nents, nor complain because they differ from him. He 
asks only that the same credit be given to him, and quietly 
reminds them that the sacrifices have not all been on their 
side. We do not know whether the speech will contribute 
to Liberal reunion, but it ought to do—if it is allowed to 
have fair play will do—something more important, help to 
place the whole question on a higher platform. In short, 
it was the speech not of the party chief, but of the veteran 
statesman who in the “ sunset of life” seeks to rescue his 
country from a position of hopeless embarrassment and 
difficulty. Apart from the calm and confidence which it 
breathes, there is a moral tone about it which touches 
those who seek to judge all political questions by the great 
law of righteousness—a law which they hold ought to 
govern nations as well as individuals. There is a sympathy 
between Mr. Gladstone and Nonconformist ministers in 
their way of looking at questions which is altogether inde- 
pendent of the opinion they may form as to his policy. A 
curious illustration of this was reported to us the other 
day. A young Congregational minister, a passionate ad- 
mirer of Mr. Gladstone, was present at one of the great 
meetings of last July. By his side sat a young Baptist 
minister, who, in conversation before Mr. Gladstone’s 
appearance, avowed himself a strong ‘‘ Unionist.” But when 
Mr. Gladstone began to speak, the Unionism seemed to 
count for very little, and as he went on making point after 
point our Baptist friend shouted and cheered with the most 
enthusiastic of the Gladstonians. He was not converted, 
but the spirit of the speaker was so thoroughly in harmony 
with his own that he was carried away by sympathy and 
admiration. This is the real Nonconformist feeling, and 
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it has been indefinitely increased by the virulent attacks 
which have been made upon the Liberal leader. We are 
perfectly content to trust to time for the justification of the 
Nonconformist attitude. Not till his grand career has closed 
shall we know how illustrious a statesman has been among 
us, and with what unselfish devotion he has sought to advance 
what he regards as the vital interests of the country. The 
worst that his ‘‘ enemies” can impute to him in relation to 
this Irish question is that he coveted the honour of settling 
the problem which has puzzled English statesmen, and has 
been a serious difficulty in English policy for centuries. 
Such noble ambition is surely not a grievous fault, yet 
grievously has Mr. Gladstone answered it. 

But we are not Gladstonolaters because we appreciate his 
lofty qualities, or because we hold in supreme contempt 
the Brabournes and others of the same class—if any one 
will take the troubie to observe how numerous and promi- 
nent in the ranks of ‘‘ Unionist” Liberals are men who owe 
their titles, from that of Duke down to a knight, to Mr. 
Gladstone, he will be surprised how large the class is—who 
accept the honours he has to bestow and then snarl at the 
giver, or because we repudiate with indignation the calumnies 
of those who revile a high-minded statesmanship which they 
are unable to understand. But Nonconformist ministers 
do not regard even Mr. Gladstone as infallible. As regards 
this Irish question, the pages of The Congregationalist 
supply abundant proof that his policy did not secure imme- 
diate and universal acceptance. Mr. Chamberlain found 
considerable sympathy among Nonconformists in his objec- 
tions to the Bill, and it is the electoral tactics of the 
** Unionists’ which, as they have thrown ourselves, have, to 
our knowledge, thrown a number of others into the Glad- 
stonian ranks. Our contention has been throughout that 
the quarrel was a domestic one, and ought to have been 
settled within the party. Sir George Trevelyan takes that 
view now, and to his honour be it said, that even in the 
heat of the conflict he gave no encouragement to the Tory 
party. Unfortunately he helped as much as any man to 
defeat the second reading of the Home Rule Bill, and soto 
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prevent an accommodation at that stage which now it would 
befar more difficult to bring about. We argued for the second 
reading because it seemed the only course which could pre- 
vent a Liberal schism, and the event has vindicated our 
position. But we contended just as strenuously that the 
scheme must be so modified as to preserve the supremacy 
of the Imperial Parliament, and to guard the pecuniary 
interests of the British taxpayer. But all such counsels 
were addressed to deaf ears. The Bill was thrown out, and 
the dissentient Liberals entered into a compact with the 
Tories, the professed object of which was to preserve the 
Union, but whose one manifest consequence is a Ministry 
which is taking advantage of its opportunities to perpetrate 
Tory jobs, and which shows that if Liberals are ready to 
leave all reform in abeyance for the sake of the Union, 
they are not prepared to make a similar sacrifice on their 
side. 

It is to this that the strong and growing feeling among 
Nonconformists is due. They follow Mr. Gladstone with 
unfaltering loyalty because they hold that the triumph of 
Liberalism is identified with him. At the last election there 
were some who supported “Unionist” candidates even though 
they were Conservatives, but we can safely predict that there 
will be a very much reduced minority who would repeat a 
vote so contrary toall their traditions and, as we hold, to all 
their principles. Shortly after the election, one of the most 
intelligent of them expressed to us his deep regret that he had 
been betrayed intosuch anerror, and we areconvinced that he 
represented the feelings of a large proportion of those who, for 
the first time in their lives, gave a Tory vote. We are very 
glad to have the testimony of the ex-member of the Cabinet 
as to the direction in which the influence of Nonconformist 
ministers is being employed. During the last election there 
certainly was no such unanimity, and if it has been estab- 
lished now it is an evil augury for the future of the Govern- 
ment and its supporters. But it does not at all surprise us, 
for Nonconformist ministers are convinced Liberals, and none 
are more likely to resent the acts of a Tory administration. 
The men who are most certain to command their support 
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are those who show themselves most willing to sacrifice 
everything but principle for the sake of reunion. We doubt 
not they are as conscious as we are ourselves that harsh 
judgments have been expressed and bitter feelings fostered, 
for which there was no real warrant, and are equally 
desirous that they should be forgotten. Sir George Tre- 
velyan has won golden opinions by the action that he has 
taken, since, in fact, he has only given expression to feelings 
which were already operative in Nonconformist minds. 
They have never quite understood the fierce passion which 
has been imported into the discussion of a question on which 
Liberals might have been expected to take contrary opinions, 
and yet in holding them to show a reasonable tolerance and 
even in maintaining them to have a due regard for the 
Liberalism they profess. They heartily welcome the voice 
from the side of the seceders which emphasizes what in 
the fierceness of the conflict has been too much forgotten, 
that there are other objects in politics beside the main- 
tenance of the Union, and that even in relation to that 
politicians might be expected soonest to arrive at agree- 
ment upon it who start with a common faith in Liberalism. 
If we know them at all, they are far more intent on the 
reunion of the party than upon the success of any 
particular scheme of Home Rule. 

There would be no greater mistake, however, than to 
suppose that they would be content to see the national 
aspirations of Ireland disappointed. Convinced that the 
Irish demand is just, they are ready to contend for it quite 
as much as though it were some grievance of their own for 
which they were seeking redress. Nor are they to be turned 
aside from their purpose by such unscrupulous advocacy 
as that by which The Times seeks to inflame the passions 
of England, and, while professing to be zealous for the 
Union, would make everything like a real union of the two 
peoples impossible. They understand that the enemies of 
the Irish are their enemies, since they are not troubled 
with memories so short or so treacherous as to forget that 

in the election of 1885 they were themselves the favourite 
prey of The Times, until the proposals of Home Rule called 
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off its “‘ young lions” to the pursuit of other quarry. 
They are not, therefore, to be moved by the voice of any 
charmer, charm he never so wisely, to the abandonment of 
the cause they have espoused, and they confess themselves 
too unsophisticated to understand the anger of those who 
are so furious with them because they will not lend them- 
selves to the work of building up the Tory power, in order 
that they may hold Ireland bound by a tie she abhors. 
But they are not fanatical devotees of a method or a man. 
They have no wish to ostracize any man from the Liberal 
party, but they will do their poor best to keep that party 
faithful to true Liberal principles. We can only add for 
ourselves that our profound admiration for Mr. Gladstone 
is perfectly consistent with an intense disapproval and dis- 
like of the tone adopted by some of his followers towards 
Mr. Chamberlain. ‘The attitude taken by Mr. Labouchere 
and others, from whom something better might be expected, 
is as impolitic as it is unjust. With us the interests of 
Liberalism are paramount to all personal feeling, and those 
interests demand the union of all those who mean real 
progress. 

The Coercion policy on which the Government have 
set their hearts, and whose offensive character is not 
relieved by the insolent tone adopted by Mr. Balfour, will 
certainly not dispose Nonconformists to regard with more 
favour the action of those Liberals by whom it is sup- 
ported. Mr. Chamberlain’s speech in favour of Mr. Smith’s 
motion of precedence shows that he realizes the gravity of 
the situation, and yet we doubt whether even he compre- 
hends the intense feeling which the ‘‘ Unionists” are 
likely to provoke by their present action. Granted that 
much must depend on the kind of measure which the 
Government may propose. But if nothing is intended 
beyond the effective repression of crime, never did Ministry 
set itself so wantonly to provoke suspicion and irritate 
public feeling. It has done nothing else this Session 
but prepare for this action, and there is little prospect of 
any other business engaging the attention of the Legis- 
lature for weeks to come. Parliament is fast being turned 
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into an instrument for putting down the Irish Nationalists. 
It is strange if all this is necessary for the conviction and 
punishment of crime. If it is the suppression of opinion 
which is meant, we are in for a conflict the issue of which 
it is not difficult to predict. We venture earnestly to urge 
‘** Unionists’ who still desire to be esteemed Liberals to 
pause before committing themselves to a policy worthy 
only of the evil days from which we hoped that we had 
escaped. Certain it is that genuine Liberals, even though 
they may not be very earnest in favour of Home Rule, 
will not easily forgive the kind of Liberalism which 
is content that Ireland should be treated in the spirit of 
Castlereagh. 


EDITORIAL NOTES. 


Tue Primate and Bishops have succeeded in getting a 


Church Patronage Bill through the House of Lords. In 
presence of the difficulties which beset all legislation in the 
House of Commons there does not seem much prospect of 
its making further progress this Session. At all events, we 
may spare ourselves the labour of discussing the special 
proposals of this latest scheme for the remedy of the crying 
evils of the present system until it has come nearer to the 
confines of practical politics. For the present, we note 
only some features of the discussions in the Lords. First, 
as usual is the complacent belief, on the part of the Epis- 
copal bench, that the ‘‘one thing needful” in Church 
Reform is more bishops. Their lordships’ faith in them- 
selves is almost equal to the distrust of them, which is 
common to all parties in the Church. The next point 
which attracts our notice is the hard, practical Krastianism 
of Lord Grimthorpe. His lordship is a strong defender of 
the Church, and on that account is to us an extremely 
interesting study, as illustrating the character, and helping 
us to appraise, the value of that ‘‘ noisy championship,”’ 
in which men of his calibre delight. In his utterances there 
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is not a trace of a spiritual sentiment. The Church is one 
of the institutions of the country, which must be maintained 
without any regard to its special religious work. He is 
always amusing, and not very careful at whose expense 
he provokes a laugh. In discussing the Bill he made merry 
over the Bishops, the House of Laymen, and the proposed 
Council of the parishioners. It was all very entertaining 
until one remembered that the discussion had to do with 
the appointment of the ministers of the Church of Christ, 
and that this privileged jester is one of its parliamentary 
. rulers. The Bill was carefully toned down by Lord Salisbury 
in Committee, indeed so completely transmogrified that 
the Archbishop would have been puzzled to recognize 
his own child. It is not the Bishops’ bill, and if passed, will 
accomplish but very little. The Church of England, indeed, 
is the only Church which would allow its affairs to be 
handled in this fashion, or which would tolerate a system 
of ministerial appointments such as now prevails and 
defies all attempts at any effectual reform. Yet Churchmen 
will coolly compare it with the systems at work in other 
denominations, and express their satisfaction with their 
own. If this be so, they had better give up the endeavours 
to tinker it, which serve no other purpose than to expose 
the abuses which at present exist, and the difficulty of 
getting rid of them by any plan which would not also get 
rid of the Establishment. 





The case of Pankhurst v. Hamilton is anything but 
pleasant reading for those who care more for the interests 
of vital religion than for the triumph of any party. 
teaders of those two remarkable stories of Edna Lyall— 
** Donovan” and “‘ We Two ”—who have caught the spirit 
of the writer, will not fail to find in the melancholy record 
of this suit an illustration from practical life of the truth 
which she has so powerfully set forth in her tales. There 
is, it is true, this difference between the persecution of 
Luke Raeburn and that of which Dr. Pankhurst is the 
victim, that in the former case it was an opposition to his 
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anti-religious views, whereas, in the latter, these were of 
importance only as they could be used to promote a party 
triumph. Colonel Hamilton thought that the placard, 
which formed the subject of the action and which plainly 
charged Dr. Pankhurst with atheism, would do more for 
him than the Irish vote, and it was used accordingly. No 
trouble seems to have been taken to ascertain whether the 
terrible charge was true—enough that it had been made, 
and, that it could be made available for a Tory purpose. 
Unfortunately, even in the different trials to which this 
affair has led, there has not been sufficient care to dis- 
criminate between Dr. Pankhurst’s private opinions and 
the public utterances with which he was charged. Mr. 
Justice Grantham submitted him to inquiries altogether 
outside the province of the Court, and in the present trial 
the Solicitor-General complained that he would not go into 
the witness-box so that he might examine him as to his 
beliefs and non-beliefs. No doubt Sir Edward Clarke would 
have discharged this task with acuteness, but he must have 
known—no one could know better—that the inquiry would 
have been wholly irrelevant. But it might seem as though, 
with some men, anything is considered fair as against an 
atheist, and these are they who claim to be defenders par 
excellence of the gospel, whose work it is to win men back to 
God by the attractive force of love. 

We knew Dr. Pankhurst when he was a devoted servant 
of the truth from which, alas! he has subsequently 
wandered. He was then a zealous Sunday-school teacher, 
as well as an ardent Radical politician. What his present 
theological views are, or whether he has anything that can 
be called theology at all, we know not. But we do know 
that he has always been a high-minded, philanthropic 
gentleman, erratic and visionary, but always generous and 
true, with a passionate hatred of oppression, and perhaps 
too ready to suspect injustice where it was not intended. 
Of his resolution and perseverance there could hardly be 
a better proof than is supplied by his determination that 
justice should be done to him in the present case. To men 
who love the truth of God more than anything beside, the 
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first question that suggests itself is how far such action as 
that of his opponents is likely to promote interests which 
they hold to be paramount. Dr. Pankhurst’s views may 
be as extreme as they represent them, but he is not likely 
to be cured of his errors by cruel injustice. This is the 
point which we desire to emphasize. Wrong-doing of what- 
ever kind can never advance the kingdom of God. Its rule 
isa rule of love, and they sin against its first principles 
who seek to build it up by means of unrighteousness, 


We happened to be in Liverpool recently when Preben- 
dary Hole was conducting a series of midday services, and, 
having an hour of leisure, went to hear him. The Liverpool 
Mercury had been so extreme in its eulogy, that possibly 
we expected too much, and certainly we were disappointed. 
The Prebendary is an earnest speaker, with some elements 
of eloquence ; but though his illustrations were striking, 
and his appeals forcible, he certainly did not rise to our 
idea. Our only previous experience of a “‘ missioner” was 
in the case of Canon Knox- Little, and that may have 
coloured our own expectations too strongly. At all events, 
the Prebendary attracted a large congregation in the middle 
of a business day to a church where the ordinary worship- 
pers on Sunday do not, we were told, amount to a score 
of people. We rejoiced in such evidence of the power 
of faithful preaching. The simplicity of the service was 
somewhat marred by the introduction of a white-robed 
procession of clergymen and choristers preceding the 
preacher, and by the intoning of a few collects. All this 
is a departure from the original practice of a brief opening 
hymn and prayer, followed by the sermon, the whole being 
kept strictly within the limits appointed. The change is 
certainly not an improvement. By the way, the one hymn 
sung at the service was the old one of Watts, which never 
grows old, ‘“‘ When I survey the wondrous Cross’; but 
it had been thought necessary to add to it another verse 
which was mere doggerel. 

Our object in referring to the service at all is to ask 
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whether it is not possible for us, as Nonconformists, to 
make use of similar methods. We do not believe in Lent, 
but if it afford an opportunity for special services of this 
kind, why should we scruple to employ it. If they are to 
be successful, they must, we believe, be special in character. 
The addresses must be short, pithy, pointed. It is a great 
mistake to suppose that they must all be strongly emo- 
tional or even hortatory. They cannot be too fervid, but 
they ought also to be full of thought. Simplicity should 
be one of their marked characteristics, but simplicity is 
not synonymous with weakness or namby-pambyism, and 
the preaching of the gospel is something more than the 
reiteration of a few well-worn platitudes, accompanied by 
some ejaculatory appeals. 


The Nonconformist in referring to our objections to deal 
with the question between the Church and Nonconformists 
as one of numbers asks whether the numerical inferiority 
of the Irish Church had not much to do with its disestablish- 
ment. Of course it had, but that does not touch our point 
at all. No one would deny that if a privileged Church be 
the Church of a minority, the grievance is increased, but 
even if it represent the views of the majority it is a griev- 
ance still. Our contention always has been, and, as we 
have understood it, it was the contention of Mr. Edward 
Miall and the Liberation Society, that the establishment of 
a Church was outside the province of civil government 
altogether, and that in undertaking such a work it did 
injury to the consciences of all Dissenters. If these Dis- 
senters are in a majority they must be able to take care of 
themselves unless they are coerced. This was the case in 
Ireland, and the existence of an alien Church kept up by 
the bayonets of a stronger nation was, so long as it con- 
tinued, a strong argument for Home Rule. An Irish 
Parliament would certainly have made very quick work of 
the Protestant Establishment, and Disestablishment was, 
therefore, an honest endeavour to govern Ireland by Irish 
ideas. Under the present electoral system, which secures 
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a full expression of the popular voice, if the majority of the 
people of England disapprove of the State Church they will 
soon find some opportunity for giving effect to their will 
So far the power of numbers will tell. But the vital prin- 
ciple of our case remains the same whether the Establish- 
ment be supported by a majority or not. One evil of 
appealing to numbers at all is, that in the comparison 
there is room for the introduction of such ingenious 
manipulation. In proof of this we need only go to Wales, 
where we find a number of the clergy ready to per- 
suade themselves by some extraordinary process, which 
it is extremely hard to follow or understand, that the 
argument from numbers tells for the Establishment. The 
men who can persuade themselves of that, can persuade 
themselves of anything, and yet here, when our case is so 
overpoweringly strong, there are disputes raised which 
serve to obscure the real issue. We take a ground inde- 
pendent of these numerical comparisons, and insist that if 
a majority resolves to impose its own creed, worship, and 
Church upon the nation, it is guilty of gross injustice to all 
Dissenters. 





Did the great body of ‘‘ Liberal Unionists” in the con- 
stituencies ever intend that Ireland should be subjected to 
coercion ? They were told distinctly that it should not. We 
remember well how, at the meetings held during the last con- 
test, indignant protest was made against any suggestion that 
Lord Salisbury’s resolute government meant coercion and 
how strenuously such interpretation was disclaimed. This 
was so even with Tories, much more so with the Liberals 
acting in unnatural alliance with them. ‘There was to be 
some middle course, but as yet we have no hint of where this 
via media is to be found. Lord Hartington and his friends 
may please themselves with the idea that the men who sent 
them to strike out another alternative intended them to 
support a Tory Government in making coercion in Ireland 
its only measure. They are living in a fool’s Paradise as 
one day they will discover. It may be that the chairmen 
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of associations who deserted, in the hour of difficulty, a 
party whose great fault was that it had confided too im- 
plicitly in them, share the views of their Parliamentary 
leaders, but the Brocklebanks, Oultons, and men of that 
type belong to the Liberalism of the past, and they cannot 
secure a following from the men who are the real strength 
of the party. It is here that the weakness of these 
‘Unionists’ is appearing, and will appear more decidedly 
as time goes on. It was so at Liverpool and even more so 
in Burnley. Mr. Forwood might have given Mr. Goschen 
his majority of one thousand if the rank and file would 
have followed where their old chiefs led. But they would 
not. Mr. Chamberlain recognizes the fact, and feels its 
significance. His plan for meeting it, however, gives no 
promise of success. The attempt to form a third party 
will simply be disastrous to those by whom itis made. The 
difficulties will indeed only be realized when the business 
is seriously taken in hand. It is, however, needless to 
discuss it more fully until the proposal takes a more 
tangible form. 


Is Mr. Courtney also among the prophets? In the 
speech which he delivered to the electors at Liskeard, the 
Unionist party was treated as a church, which had a 
special creed to propagate, a real, living, speaking church 
—a church with the faith, with the doctrines, and with the 
energy of a church. This church, it seems has its noble 
army of martyrs. ‘‘ We are,” says Mr. Courtney, “‘com- 
passed about by a cloud of witnesses, and if it falls to me 
to be one of those witnesses I shall be proud of the situa- 
tion, even if it lead to a crown of martyrdom. Hitherto it 
appears to us Mr. Courtney seems rather to have been pre- 
paring a crown of martyrdom for others. He was never a 
very practical politician, and any Prime Minister might 
well hesitate to invite into his Cabinet one who has 
always proved himself as erratic and wayward as he is un- 
questionably able. After all, therefore, the chairmanship of 
committees may be nota very unpleasant crown of martyr- 
dom. He seems to be caught with this idea of a third party, 
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which is to hold the balance between Liberals and Con- 
servatives, which is, in fact, to be a distinct organization of 
superior persons. The council table of the new party would 
certainly present a very singular combination. Mr. Court- 
ney’s own Liberalism seems indeed to be unlike any other 
ereed which is included under that very elastic term. We 
have only to turn to his argument in support of the union to 
find a proof of this. The sneer at members elected by a 
lower stratum of the electorate as well as his contention 
that by combining the separate qualities of England, Scot- 
land, and Ireland you get something that is greater than 
any one of these three countries, and the use of this as a 
reason for maintaining the union, is simply inconsistent 
with any genuine Liberalism. Liberalism is respect for 
the people and the will of the people, and this, its primary 
element, is distinctly wanting here. But Mr. Courtney is 
not altogether alone in this. The implied premiss in the 
Unionist argument is that the English people, and especially 
English Liberals, understand better what is for the good of 
the Irish people than the Irish people themselves. 





HENRY WARD BEECHER. 


Ar the close of the usual sermon at the City Temple on 
Thursday, March 10th, Dr. Parker said :— 


I have already said so much and written so much con- 
cerning the loss which is so patent to our consciousness at 
this moment, that I feel as if I could -scarcely trust myself 
to refer thus openly and audibly to a subject which affects 
me with such a sense of vacancy and loss. Yet many of 
you might wonder if the occasion were allowed to pass with- 
out some tender reference to what is at this very moment 
taking place in the city of Brooklyn. It is now eight o’clock 
in that city, and arrangements are being made for the regi- 
ment of which Mr. Beecher was the chaplain, to go to his 
house and escort his remains to the church whose name he 
has made immortal. He will preach more eloquently and 
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powerfully in the silence of his death than it was possible 
for even him to do in the pride of his strength and the 
fullest consciousness of his genius. Plymouth Church will 
be filled with broken hearts. Mr. Beecher reigned by the 
power of sympathy. Everybody seemed to have a right to 
shake hands with him. Whoever waited for an introduc- 
tion ? His presence was an introduction ; his grand, leonine, 
radiant face simplified all ceremony, and made people who 
had never spoken to him before feel well acquainted with 
him. Referring on one occasion myself to the multitude 
of people who came from all quarters after the morning 
service at Plymouth Church to shake hands with him, he 
said, ‘“‘ 1 am always most affected by some of those great- 
eyed women from the West who never speak a word, but 
look in a way that means: We have had trouble in our 
house, and in our trouble you were our friend. You cannot 
destroy a sovereignty so founded and so inspired. You 
may be paid a trifle for the purpose of finding fault with it, 
but you would be glad to get rid of the money after your base 
criticism had done its little nothing to wound a reputation so 
supreme and so gracious.” Opening the wonderful volume 
(published by Messrs. James Clarke & Co.) which is called 
**Henry Ward Beecher in England,” I turned to the very 
last words he uttered in this pulpit : 

‘** Thave but one more thought, and thatis final—not alone 
in this sermon, but final in creation. No imagination can con- 
ceive the rapture, the wonder, the eestasy, of the great hour 
of finding out.”’ (He is speaking of the disclosure of spiritual 
realities and spiritual places.} ‘‘ When we have borne our 
body, borne our allotted suffering and pain, borne our 
obscurity and our persecution, borne all the troubles that | 
go to make up our manhood in this life, unrecognized, not 
rated according to our moral value, rated according to the 
law of selfishness in human society ; when at last emanci- 
pated, the pauper from the poorhouse, the debtor from the 
prison, the broken-down man in business, who has been 
living on the crusts of his former prosperity, mothers, 
nurses, servants, whose souls were greater than their places; 
when at last they shall come and stand in the light of the 
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eternal heavens—oh, what a surprise, and oh, what a dis- 
may when these tumble from their heights of imagined 
greatness, when the first shall be last, and the last first.” 
And so he continues with supreme eloquence to dwell 
upon the revelations immediately following the final hour 
of the body. 


On one occasion he touched upon the great trouble of 
his life, and said, with shining tears in his eyes, ‘‘ When 
the distress was keenest I was enabled to say, ‘ Lay on, 
Lord Jesus, for I can bear it all.’”” He felt that the rod 
was in his Father’s hands, and that the rod of punishment 
is used by the hand of love. Sometimes it would almost 
have gratified me if he had spoken with severity about 
those who had used him so infamously. But the grace of 
God was more in him than in me. He spoke as a chastened 
man, and acted like one who had forgiven with an un- 
grudging forgiveness. We implored him in our house, as 
many others did in other places, to complete his work 
entitled ‘“‘ The Life of Christ,” which was interrupted by the 
trouble to which I have referred. He said he was within a 
few weeks of completing it, but he felt as if he could not 
touch it again. It seemed to be impossible to recall the 
holy passion in which he wrote the previous portions of 
that memorable Life. At last, however, he was persuaded 
—may we not fear over-persuaded ?—to sit down and com- 
plete the task. He never cared for sedentary occupation. 
The spirit of locomotion was in him; he must be up and 
doing, he must begin the day before other people began it, 
and spend an active life. Who can say whether his con- 
finement in the library did not hasten the end? If it did 
we hardly regret it; who would wish to die in nobler 
circumstances than with pen in his hand writing about the 
Life which is the Light of men? Found in that service, it 
could not be far from such a desk to God’s brightest heaven. 
This morning we received a letter, which I hold in my hand, 
from Mrs. Beecher. She says, ‘‘ Mr. Beecher is actually at 
work in earnest on the Life of Christ, and thoroughly deter- 
mined to keep at it until done. I only fear that it will be 
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too heavy a burden. Sitting down to this kind of work is 
a great change from the ability to run away every week or 
two for a few days’ lecturing, and thus changing all the 
constant demands on his time for a rest far away from the 
door-bell.” It was an hospitable door. Every one seemed 
to have some kind of right to ring that bell. I have known 
Mr. Beecher impatient with men of leisure; I have never 
known him turn away from a beggar without having an- 
swered at least in some degree the petition which the men- 
dicant urged. He is not gone in any sense, after all, that 
need make us feel so overwhelmed with loss. To this faith 
I come after a good deal of hard crying. It does not come 
at first ; you have to weep your way to that gracious con- 
clusion. He seems nearer now than he did last Thursday 
when the stroke first fell upon him. When I left him on 
the Hudson river three years ago, he said, ‘‘ We may never 
see one another again; I may soon be looking down upon you 
from heaven.” We want to ask so many questions about 
that heaven, and we cannot get any detailed reply. Where 
is it? What is it? What do its inhabitants do? Are 
they ever allowed to come near us, listen to us, whisper to 
us, Outline themselves to us in dream and vision of the 
night? We walk by faith, not by sight. Mrs. Beecher 
wrote a most tender letter to the Church when the stroke 
overwhelmed her husband; she said, “ Pray for bis wife 
and children, and pray for him that if he has to die now 
he may die almost at once.” The prospect of long-con- 
tinued emaciation she could not bear. I want us to respond 
to that cry for prayer. We must think of our dear friend, 
whom so many of us have seen in this church, white with 
age, almost doubled up sometimes with pain and infirmity, 
but with the resolution of a conqueror. She will not live 
long now. That ivy will soon snap when the oak to which 
it clung lies on the ground. There will be no successor to 
Henry Ward Beecher. Plymouth Church will now be dis- 
mantled, obliterated, as to all its mechanism and pretence 
to life ; then it should reconstruct itself and begin again. 
It was worth building even for this latter ministry of his— 
how much more worth building for his whole service there! 
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But for any other man to go there is to bring shame upon 
himself; for who could lift up a tiny spark with which to 
replace the sun? I love the memory of Mr. Beecher. I 
can never forget his last words to me—the hug, the kiss, 
the “‘ Good-bye, old fellow, [love you.” Only himself could 
say these words as they ought to be said. But he left me 
in an agony, yet a sweet, delicious pain. Presently Ply- 
mouth Church will be crowded, and I want you to send this 
message, if you please : 


“ Dr. Parker and his congregation assembled this Thursday morning 
in the City Temple, London, desire with the deepest and tenderest 
feeling to say over the remains of their sainted friend, Henry Ward 
Beecher—‘ Servant of God, well done.’ ” 


The whole audience instantly rose to confirm the sugges- 
tion, and the service was concluded with the “Dead March 
in Saul,” played by the organist, and the message was 
cabled to Colonel Beecher. 
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Conventional Cant, its Results and Remedies. By Sipney Wuir- 
MAN. (Kegan Paul, Trench and Co.). Mr. Whitman has got a subject 
which in many respects is attractive, but it is one also which has its 
peculiar dangers. He who undertakes to expose all kinds of cant is 
exposed to a strong temptation in rebuking the Pharisaism of which 
cant is the language to fall into a Pharisaic temper himself. Mr. 
Whitman has not altogether escaped from this peril. But there is in 
this pregnant and suggestive book a large amount of valuable thought, 
which deserves patient consideration. It is an attempt to expose 
pretension and insincerity all round, and if some of its blows are 
aimed at random and fall wide of their mark, he certainly con- 
trives to administer a large number of very telling blows. In his 
New Pharisaism is the essence of our individual and national 
self-sufficiency, and may be regarded indeed as our special national 
sin. “In our attemptsto believe in our Pharisaic estimates of our- 
selves we are unique. Of course there is no government like our 
Parliamentary system; no family life like ours: and no cleanliness 
like that procurable by means of Pears’ soap.” In order to estimate 
the real force of this strong statement we should certainly need to 
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know how far Mr. Whitman has studied the habits of other nations on 
this particular point. We are sufficiently conscious of and sufficiently 
annoyed by our insular conceit. But we are notat all convinced that 
other nations are entirely free from a similar fault. Germany is 
profoundly satisfied of its own military supremacy, and France cer- 
tainly contemptuous of the taste of any other people but its own. We 
are therefore far from being prepared to admit that the Pharisaism 
of the universe has concentrated itself in this little island of ours, or 
even in the Greater Britain in which the character and influence of 
the race are perpetuated. The very first illustration of this Pharisaism 
which Mr. Whitman gives we deny to be Pharisaism at all. He says: 
‘‘ Notwithstanding all our Pharisaic missionary work, hardly an in- 
stance is on record of a high-caste Hindoo being converted to our 
creed. Still we send our missionaries up into the hills and villages in- 
habited by races that detest us and despise our religion, or, at least, our 
mode of professing it and inculeating it.’ Schopenhauer tells us, to 
those Indian children of nature our ideas of a supreme ‘“ Maker” 
only suggest the unethical conception of ‘‘ shoemaker, bootmaker,”’ 
&e , an idea of le faiseur der macher, suggesting something “ to be got, 
to be gained, to be bartered, to be bargained for.’ Presumptuous as 
it may seem, we venture to challenge Schopenhauer’s opinion which, 
in fact, we believe to be of no more value than the paper on which it is 
printed. So far as we are aware he had no special qualifications for 
pronouncing upon our Indian missions, and, at all events, there is 
abundance of impartial and undoubted testimony as to their efficiency. 
The introduction of some great name, especially if it be that of a 
German philosopher, in order to overbear opinion, is itself a mere piece 
of cant. Indeed, the manner in which Mr. Whitman writes about 
missions only serves to indicate his inability to appreciate the spirit 
by which they are inspired. He may not agree with those who be- 
lieve that there is but one name given usder heaven among men 
whereby they must be saved, but assuredly he has no right to charge 
them either with Pharisaism or with cant, because holding this view 
they seek, often at the cost of great personal effort and sacrifice, to 
make that name known to every man under heaven. 

To take another example of a different kind, we differ altogether 
from the somewhat extraordinary suggestion that Mr. Gladstone is 
an adept in the art of cant, and that this helps to explain much of the 
hatred of which he is the object, whereas Mr. Disraeli’s popularity 
was largely due to his freedom from cant. In writing this in relation 
to the latter, the author must surely have forgotten the celebrated 
letter which Mr. Disraeli dated Maundy Thursday, and his not less 
remarkable declaration in the House of Commons, that he was on the 
side of the angels. Of all the leading statesmen of recent times, he 
always seemed to us to indulge most freely in cant alike in his 
speeches and in his books. That Mr. Gladstone is often somewhat 
excessive in his courtesy, we should not be prepared to deny, but it 
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would be somewhat hard to regard this as a mere piece of cant. 
That in some of his opinions he soars upward into a region in which 
ordinary politicians are not prepared to follow him, we quite believe ; 
but to suggest that in this he is talking cant is simply to beg the 
whole question. We should say rather that he is setting forth the 
high ideals that present themselves to his own mind, and that as a 
nation we cannot be too thankful for a statesman who has lifted up 
politics to a higher level than they ever reached before. We are sorry to 
take even these exceptions to a book in which there is so much truth 
that needs to be spoken and to be spoken in a bold and uncompromising 
manner. It required some courage thus to defy some of the strongest 
prejudices of society, and we give Mr. Whitman all the credit due to 
his frankness and audacity. We could easily fill considerable space 
with sentences or passages full of plain truth spoken in a plain and 
forcible style. Thus ‘“ we vulgarly lionize brains and do all we can 
to turn the heads of their possessors.” More than one example of the 
truth of this will at once recur to the mind. Ruskin might never 
have condescended to write the miserable letters which simply distress 
those who have been most deeply inspired by his genius but for the 
foolish flattery which in the mouths of numbers of those who employ 
it is nothing better than mere cant. Our author has another example. 
**Mr. Matthew Arnold, who is a graceful writer of English vers eand 
prose, we have succeeded in inspiring with the belief that he is the 
one superior person who possesses the secret of directing our social 
and political efforts.” Or take this on the other side, speaking of the 
results of the Act of Uniformity, he says: ‘“ Two thousand clergymen 
left the Church of England, and we have since had in our midst the 
grandest instance of revolt against organized worldly cant in history ; 
our Nonconformists—a dual spiritual life in one people.” We could 
multiply indefinitely expressions of this kind full of robust common 
sense and broad political sympathy. And as a commentary both 
upon public men and upon public events, it has some most valuable 
elements. The author is emphatically right in the contention that 
our social and political character is still out of all proportion to 
our written institutions aristocratic. It is on this account that Whigs 
have so much power in the Liberal party, and says Mr, Whitman: 
‘‘ Whenever we come upon a blunder of the Liberal party, we may 
be sure it arises in nine cases out of ten in giving way to the ruling. 
class sentiment of the Whig wing.’ Again he asks: “ How much of 
the influence of Lord Salisbury is owing to the aristocratic sentiment 
pure and simple, the veneration of the middle classes for the re- 
presentative of the Cecils? How much is owing to the qualities 
of heart and intellect of the man? That an assembly of generous- 
hearted and intelligent Englishmen can cheer the cold platitudes of 
such a man to the echo is after all a poor testimony to the moral and 
mental height of human nature.” In short, Mr. Whitman has a good 
deal to say to which all who have any influence among the people 
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would do well to take heed. It is not necessary to accept all he 
estimates as correct in order to derive great profit from his teaching. 
His freedom from conventionalism is extremely refreshing, and it is 
of great value to learn the aspect in which things present them- 
selves to so independent and intelligent a mind. The remedies for 
cant are not so easy to discover. But there is much truth in our 
author’s ideas as to the influences which have contributed so much to 
produce the evil he deprecates. ‘ Foremost among these, from the 
past downwards, is the Established Church, with its preponderating 
worldly position and its powerlessness to influence our uncultured 
masses, and the leviathan Metropolitan Press, with its commercial 
character and influence. These two things once set right, many 
others will right themselves, and find a healthier level.” 


Edwin Paxton Hood, Poet and Preacher. In Memoriam. By 
GrorGe Grippens. (J. Clarke and Co.) The author says that the 
friendly reader will not fail to discover that his book has been written 
con amore. This is at once its strength and its weakness. No man 
ought to undertake to sketch Mr. Paxton Hood who had not some 
sympathy with the features of his distinctive genius. He was a man 
sui generis, and, like all of his type, repelled some while he attracted 
others. It is clear that no one of the former class could possibly do 
him justice. On the other hand, fervid admiration cannot be ex- 
pected to be discriminating in its judgments. Mr. Giddens is a 
passionate admirer, and his book is a glowing eulogy which brings 
out those features in Mr. Hood’s character and ministry which won 
for him the attachment of a wide circle of friends. Those who are not 
able to cherish the same intense admiration, and whose judgment is 
guided by higher considerations than mere personal feeling, are content 
to forget their former differences, and to remember only the nobler 
parts of his work. Amongst these must be placed his contributions to 
our hymnology, some of which are eminently beautiful. He was, in 
fact, a poet, and to this fact may be attributed some of his defects as 
his virtues. Mr. Giddens truly says, “ Of all Paxton Hood’s writings, 
his hymns, perhaps, are destined to live longest in the memories and 
affections of men. Many of them have found a place in the most 
catholic and cherished of our hymnals. His conceptions of life were 
so genial, and of the spiritual life especially so high and pure. They 
met so many experiences; appealed so plaintively and winsomely to 
so many moods. To the sorrowful they came so soothingly, and 
withal so hopefully; te the diffident they are cheery and bright; to 
the sad and heavy-hearted so sunny and so bracing. His name, we 
say, will live chiefly, as it will stream like a bright red lamp along the 
avenues of his hymns.” ‘The book is a loving tribute to an admired 
friend, and as such will be greatly appreciated by those who are in 
sympathy with him. We certainly have no desire to discuss the 
justice of the estimate. We are bound to say, however, that even the 
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eulogium would have been more effective had it been more qualified in 
its substance, with a little less of high falutin’ in the style. Talk about 
the “‘ mephitic glooms of sceptical inanitions” may be very tall, but it 
is hardly edifying or instructive. It is still more unfortunate thatthe 
writer should have thought it necessary to enhance his commendations 
of Mr. Hood by ungenerous insinuation in relation to other men. We 
have really no desire to know Mr. Giddens’s views as to the conditions of 
pulpit power, and, in fact, we fail to recognize in any of his remarks 
the slightest indication of those judicial qualities which alone would 
qualify him to pronounce in such lofty style as to the merits of different 
preachers. Unfortunately the portrait of Mr. Hood is not in keeping 
with the tone of the book. The photographer has not succeeded in 
catching one of Mr. Hood’s happier expressions. 


The Statesmen’s Year Book for 1887. Edited by J. Scorr Ketrir, 
(Macmillan and Co.) This volume has so well deserved and so estab- 
lished a reputation that it hardly needs any commendation from us. 
It is simply an indispensable vade mecum for all politicians who 
desire that their views should be guided by intelligence and knowledge. 
It contains an enormous amount of information in relation to all the 
countries of the world ; and one of its most valuable features is, that it 
supplements its own summary of facts by a list of books of reference 
so that any one desiring fuller information is at once directed how to 
pursue his inquiries. This is the twenty-fourth year of its issue, and 
this volume, like all its predecessors, is marked by many improve- 
ments. The smaller British Colonies receive increased attention. 
The various systems of land tenure in England are more fully and 
critically described. The changes which have occurred in the distribu- 
tion of territory—as, for instance, our own advance into Upper 
Burmah—are chronicled; and we are enabled to estimate the exact 
consequences of those colonial enterprizes of France and Germany, 
which at one time threatened to disturb the peace of the world. It is 
interesting to note in the table showing the density of population in 
the principal states of Europe, the following facts : Belgium stands at 
the head of the list with 514 to the square mile, England and Wales 
come next with 479 to the square mile. But this is reduced to 303 
for Great Britain and Ireland as a whole by Ireland which has 150, 
and Scotland which has only 132. Saxony has 468, and the Nether- 
lands, 338. 


From Death to Life. By Cartes Kinestry. Edited by his Wife. 
(Macmillan and Co.) This little book is designed to give us Mr. 
Kingsley’s views as to the future state. It consists of six sermons, 
each of which suggests in one form or other the possibility, not to 
say probability, of a dispensation of mercy for sinners beyond the 
grave. In the first, Christ’s preaching to the spirits in prison is made 
the foundation for such a hope. In the second, the argument is based on 
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Christ’s descent into Hades, from which it is inferred that ‘‘ we may have 
hope and trust in Him for thesouls of all who do not offend of malicious 
wickedness, or do despite to the spirit of grace.” In the third sermon 
on the Regions of the Dead, the preacher sees in the request preferred 
by Dives to Lazarus a sign of moral improvement, and therefore of the 
working of the Spirit of God within him. And so with the other 
sermons that follow ever is this larger hope present to the mind of the 
preacher, and presented by him with singular beauty and tenderness. 
The appendix contains some letters taken out of his biography, and 
altogether they give us a very complete idea of a sympathetic and large- 
hearted Christian man. 


Alerander’s Empire. By Joun Penttanp Manarry, D.D. With 
the collaboration of ArTHUR Gitman, M.A. (T. Fisher Unwin.) Dr. 
Mahaffy has here undertaken a work of no small difficulty. We doubt 
whether there is any period in history from which the ordinary reader 
turns away in such wearied disgust and perplexity, as that 
immediately succeeding the death of Alexander. Alexander himself 
was a great military genius, and the story of his brief career of brilliant 
and dazzling success is one of the romances ofhistory. But his death 
introduced a period of confusion, bloodshed, and crime, which has but 
few points of interest, except for those who are able to study it in its 
relation to the general history of the world. It is in history that the 
old proverb, that all roads lead to Rome, finds its principal fulfilment, 
and this is pre-eminently true in relation to the results of Alexander’s 
conquests. After the battle of Magnesia, which Dr. Mahaffy regards 
as definitely marking the fall of Alexander’s Empire under the power of 
the Romans,“ the Mediterranean from Rome to Antioch,from Alexandria 
to Pella was the high-road of civilized men, all speaking the language, 
and possessing or affecting the culture of Hellenism, and this was the 
lasting result of the conquests of Alexander, which Rome neither could 
nor would destroy.” This isstrictly in agreement with an idea which 
Dr. Freeman had previously made clear, that Alexander was the real 
founder of the modern Greek nation. He tells us that Greek 
colonization has nowhere been fully lasting, it has nowhere left its 
abiding traces on the world, except where Macedonian conquests 
came to strengthen it. It is this fact which gives such interest to a 
story, in many respects so extremely revolting, as that of Alexander’s 
successors. It is a critical period, however, in the history of the world, 
and is treated in this brief, but very comprehensive volume with great 
clearness and accuracy by Dr. Mahaffy. 


The Woodlanders. Three Vols. By THomas Harpy. (Macmillan 
and Co.) Mr. Hardy’s reputation like that of Mr. Besant is unique. 
As we look to the latter for realistic pictures of humble life in the 
haunts of poverty in our great cities, so do we turn to the other for 
sketches of the country in its most moral and secluded spots, and of 
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the unsophisticated dwellers in its hamlets and villages. ‘ Far from 
the Madding Crowd” might very appropriately serve as the title for 
others of Mr. Hardy’s works beside that to which it has been given. 
It might certainly be given to ** The Woodlanders,” the scene of which 
is laid in one of the most remote villages of the West, and the actors 
people of a singularly primitive type—workers in the woods, peasants, 
cider-makers, and the like. Little Hintock, which is the central place 
of the tale, was “ one of those sequestered spots outsides the gates of 
the world where may usually be found more meditation than action, 
and more listlessness than meditation ’’—than which a more felicitous 
phrase could hardly be framed to describe the character of the self- 
contained place. Yet the story hardly wanders from this place, 
obscure even in that distant region, for it was approached by “a half- 
invisible little lane.”’ We have, indeed, an occasional visit to Sherton, 
a neighbouring town, but these are only brief diversions. It is in the 
village in the woods and the woodlands around that the interest of 
the story is concentrated. Nothing could well be more exquisite than 
the descriptions of woodland scenery, or the touches which call up 
the characteristic features of the life of nature in it. It would be 
easy to collect from these volumes an anthology full of rich and 
striking beauty. So with the villagers themselves. They have a 
distinct character of their own, which is brought out with wonderful 
artistic skill. The realism of Mr. Hardy’s pictures indeed is such that 
we feel as though we were familiar with his out-of-the-world region. 
What our author compels us to feel is that even in these remote parts 
the game of life may be played with as much earnest eagerness and 
may be as full of excitement, and, alas, as full of tragedy also as in 
the more public and, as we are accustomed to think, the more mo- 
mentous scenes of city life. The story is less to our mind. It is full 
of life and movement, and holds the interest of the reader to the 
end. But its subject is not a pleasant one, the moral tone is not 
high, and the general effect is depressing. Fitzpiers is simply a de- 
testable character, and it is by no means satisfactory to find him drifting 
at last into a harbour of rest while the true-hearted villager who, in 
all his rustie simplicity, is worth hundreds of such unprincipled 
scientists, is left to an early and melancholy death. Even he, 
however, is attractive rather by force of contrast. 


In the Wrong Paradise, and Other Stories. By ANDREW Lane. 
(Kegan Paul, Trench, and Co.) There is a light and easy touch about 
Mr. Lang’s pen which is always attractive. We doubt whether there 
is a writer of the day who has such power of dealing with popular 
errors in clever mirth-producing, but never malicious, satire; and this 
power is brought out in perfection in the collection of stories before us. 
Most of them, if not all of them, have already been published in some 
of the magazines of the day, and some at least attracted considerable 
attention at the time of their appearance. Specially was this the case 
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with the great Gladstone myth, which was first published in Mac- 
millan’s Magazine, and which hit off with singular ability the extreme 
levelopment of the higher criticism; while, at the same time, expos- 
ing the absurdities of some common representations of the great 
statesman. 

The Beckoning Hand, and Other Stories. By Grant Aten, 
‘Chatto and Windus.) Mr. Grant Allen puts some of his best work 
into his shorter stories, and a volume of them may be expected 
therefore to have a greater value than such a gathering of miscel- 
lanies generally possesses. The present series fully answers to such an 
estimate. Some of these tales are very good, and there is not one of 
them that can be described as poor. The writer has a special line of 
his own. He is great as a scientist as well as a writer of fiction, 
and his attainments in the one field often give a character to his 
work in the other. The Gold Wulfric, which is perhaps one of the 
most striking and original stories in the volume, could only have been 
written by one who had some acquaintance with numismatie and 
perhaps with chemistry as well. Another story in which the spirit 
of the scientist appears is Professor Milleter’s Dilemma. It is written 
with remarkable power, and indirectly suggests a wise way of deal- 
ing with some of the difficulties which modern science may suggest. 
Professor Milleter himself must surely have had his original in that 
remarkable man, Dr. Faraday, whose extraordinary scientific attain- 
ments did not interfere with the simplicity of his Christian faith, and 
who remained to the end of life an active member of one of the 
smallest and humblest of our religious communities. 

The Touchstone of Peril: A Tale of the Indian Mutiny. By 
D. H. Thomas. TwoVols. (T. Fisher Unwin.) It may be doubted 
whether historical stories ever receive their proper share of attention 
and praise. The Indian Mutiny of 1857 lies so near our own time, 
and has so many points of interest and instruction for us, that a faith- 
ful picture of life at the time ought certainly to be attractive. ‘ The 
Touchstone of Peril” answers to this description. It isa graphic picture 
of an English settlement, and of the perils to which it was exposed at 
that period. In our judgment, it is well that these things should be 
kept before the minds of the people. 

A Garden of Memories. By Marcaret VELEY. Two Vols. (Mac- 
millan and Co.) This is a collection of three stories, each of which is 
sufficiently striking in its own way. ‘There is a subtle charm in Miss 
Veley’s tales which it is not easy to analyze, but which it is still more 
difficult to resist. In the first place, her style is pleasant and attrac- 
tive, and the whole tone of her thought is pure and elevating. There 
is nothing sensational in her stories, but they are always full of 
a quiet beauty. It is, however, in delineation of character that her 
chief excellence appears. Altogether these volumes deserve popularity, 
and will not detract from the reputation already won by “ Mitchelhurst 
‘lace’? and “ For Percival.”’ 
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The Berwick Hymnal. Edited by Rev. A. W. Oxrorp, M.A, (T. 
Fisher Unwin.) This little volume is much more valuable as a collec- 
tion of sacred poetry than as a hymnal. It is certainly as unlike our 
ordinary hymn-books as we can well conceive. Of the 501 hymns 
which it contains, we fancy that at least half would be entirely 
new, except to those who are experts in hymnology. Even the 
names of many of the writers are new, and many of the compositions, 
we must add, are extremely beautiful. On the other hand, a consider- 
able number seem to us unfitted for singing, some by difficulties in the 
metre, and others by their own character as didactic composition 
rather than as songs of praise. The breadth of the book may be judged 
from the following two verses taken from one of the hymns: 


Is there one only name 
In all the tribes of earth, 
Through which the longing soul 
May find its higher birth ? 
Nay, every land is thine, 
All men thy children be; 
And every name of truth 
A star that leads to thee. 


We have no desire to be too rigid in construing the theology of a 
hymn, and it is possible that the writer may have some other way of 
reconciling this verse with the declaration that ‘there is none other 
name given under heaven amongst men wherein we must be saved "’ 
but the name of Jesus; but to us the mode of reconciliation is not 
apparent. In justice however to the writer of the hymn, which is 
doubtful possibly because of its vagueness, it is only fair to give what 
strikes us as an extremely suitable baptismal hymn from the same 
writer : 
The very blossoms of our life, 
The treasures that no wealth could buy, 
We freely bring them here to-day 
And give them up to Thee, Most High. 


Not, as in olden times, to death, 

To hermit life, or darksome days ; 
But unto beauty, goodness, truth, 

To all high thoughts and noble ways. 
To find and serve Thee in the world, 

By seeking truth and helping men— 
To this we consecrate them now, 

And day by day will o’er again. 
Thus do we keep them while we give, 

And make them still of nobler worth. 
When all the world is given thus, 
Heaven will indeed have come on earth. 
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Tales of the Caliph. By Aw Arawryan. (T. Fisher Unwin.) 
These stories are a kind of new “ Arabian Nights” entertainment, and 
they are full of that wild, weird-like, and romantic adventure which 
constitutes the charm of the older book. The Caliph Haroun Alraschid 
is the central figure, and in his old habit of wandering about the city 
in disguise, and generally by night, is continually stumbling into 
adventures, the story of which is sufficiently amusing. 


How to Win. By Frances E. Wittarp. (Funk and Wagnalls.) 
This is a book for girls, the writing of which was suggested by a 
similar book for boys entitled, ‘* Getting on in the World.” It is 
addressed to the girls of America, and contains sound, wise, and winning 
words of counsel and exhortation which cannot fail to prove very 
helpful to those for whom they are intended. Miss Willard urges 
her readers to cultivate their special gift so as to render themselves 
financially independent, and especially advises them to use their 
gifts for the good of others as well as for their own profit. Though 
there are parts of this book which will excite argument, there is 
much in which all will agree. It supplies a want, and supplies it 
exceedingly well. 


The Reformation in France from the Dawn of Reform to the 
Revocation of the Edict of Nantes. By Ricuarp Heatu. (Religious 
Tract Society.) This is the second volume of a new and most useful 
series of volumes that the Religions Tract Society is publishing, 
entitled the Church History Series. We are glad that the Society 
has entered upon this fresh undertaking. For we can conceive of 
few greater services that could be rendered to the cause of true re- 
ligion than that of disseminating amongst the people full and accurate 
information in relation to the history of the Church, not the least 
important of which is that which commences with the great Reforma- 
tion of the sixteenth century. The present volume is occupied with an 
account of the Reformation in France. The writer is evidently master 
of his subject, and handles it with great ability and force. The story 
he has to tell is one of considerable interest, and he tells it in a clear 
and graphie style. 


Cur Deus Homo? Why God became Man? By AnsEeto. (Religious 
Tract Society.) This is the opening volume of what promises to be an 
extremely valuableseries of volumes containing some of the masterpieces 
of theology. The first place is very fitly given to Anselm’s great work, 
as ‘*it deals with the most profound and the most important of all the 
great Christian truths—-the doctrines of the Incarnation and of the 
Atonement. Readers will find in this treatise not only many noble 
thoughts and helpful views of these great doctrines, but also the answer 
to many objections urged in these days against the vicarious sacrifice 
offered by Jesus Christ the Saviour.” 
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